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In your next suit or overcoat 
ask your Tailor to use only COURTAULDS 


— ~ shrink, 
ade or fray, and 
ae your clothes can 

be cleaned time 


GUARANTEED 7 





If any difficulty in obtaininz 

"Ce OCvRTt(n «&.™ 

LININGS write direct 

to the Manufacturers: The name is on the 
COURTAULDS  LTD., selvedge. 

16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


LONDON, £.c1. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
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LPe ryst QA oo Latest Creation 
5 Le Nouveau Gardenia 


for smart occasions 
a FOR ROYAL ASCOT Coty Make-Up Chart in full colours just published. Send for 
22 miles from London From 5} gns. per week a free copy to Coty, Dept. B, 2 New Bond St., London, W.1. 
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WILLIAM YOUNGERLS 


Scotch Ale 


Get it at home andat your Club 


T — R : Two Genasprin tablets taken at bedtime assure 
S L with you peaceful sleep and pleasant awakening. 


And because Genasprin is so pure, it cannot 


disturb the digestion or affect the heart. 
THE SAFE BRAND OF ASPIRIN 
, i A new liqueur of exquisite 
flavour and fascinating colour. 
R () tee vf t An essential ingredient in all 
of the most modern cocktails. 


Try the new WINDSOR COCKTAIL containing Bols Blue Curacao, invented by C. Frey, Piccadilly Hotel, London, W.1. 
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° Vi SpringeMaltress 


The ‘ Vi-Spring '—the famous hand-made Overlay Mattress—has 
for more than 30 years been renowned as the most luxurious 
mattress made. Hundreds of springs impart a delightful resiliency 
that allows perfect relaxation and quickly induces sound, 
refreshing sleep. The ‘ Vi-Spring’ is to-day the mattress used to 
equip the best appointed homes, the leading hotels and luxury liners. 


Tee VIBASE’ mattress support 


The ‘Vibase’ is especially designed to correctly support the Vi-Spring 
Mattress Its fully upholstered surface sustains every spring in the 
Overlay, thereby adding immeasurably to the life and comfort of the bed. 
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Write for Illustrated Catalogue, post free on request, to Sole Manufacturers : 


Vi-Spring Products Ltd. 98, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, London, N.W.10 





s What a beauti ul bed : 
: this is madam! 


“The springs are so soft. I should think 


it’s exceedingly comfortable.” 


“Tt is, Anne. You can’t cqual the 
‘V'1-Spring’ for comfort, especially when it ts ' 
used with a Vibase Support. Ive had it 

a number of years now and it is just as 

soft as when I first bought it.” 











> VI-SPRING 
MATTRESS 


contains 


Test 

_ Springs 
Specially galvanised 
to prevent corrosion 










SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE HOUSE FURNISHERS 
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Control that Danger Curve 
and enjoy a more active life 


O sagging abdominal muscles 
D overtax your strength? Are 
you easily tired because of 
the strain of abdominal girth? It is 
often the penalty men of sedentary 
habit pay for devotion to their duty. 
The abdominei region first shows the 
effect of lack of physical condition. 
Fatty infiltration starts, and a whole 
vicious circle of muscle and organ 
degeneration begins. You do not 
play such a good game of golf. 
You do not ride so well. You are 
hampered even in your walking. 

The Linia Belt supports your 
abdominal organs, rests your ab- 
dominal muscles and has a corrective 
massaging action upon excess fat. 
You enjoy an immediate sense of 
increased fitness and bodily vigour. 
The Linia Belt is anatomically 
correct and gives to your movements 
like a well-fitting glove. 

Write to-day for a free copy of 
“The Linia Review,’ of vital 
interest to every man. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you are able to call; 
but we also guarantee perfect fitting if you will send 
us by post only jour maximum girth measurement, 
stating the depth of belt required in front (usually 
9 or 10 inches) 





























The prices of the Linia Belt, including a Linia Jock 


Strap, are: Popular model, 3) gns. (Black 4 gns.) De 
| Luxe model, in pure silk, extra light quality, 6 gns. 
(Black 7 gns.). Standard model, 2 gns. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
British Patent No, 279477 . 
On Sale Only at Money relunded if dissatistied 





J. F. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.1 
City Branch: 43, Cheapside, £.C.2 Telephone : Regent 7570. 
BIRMINGHAM : 14 New St. MANCHESTER: 12 King St. LIVERPOOL : 6 South John St., Lord St. 











BY APPOINTMENT 


HOWARD'S 
“DUVET” CHAIRS 


PAINTING 


DECORATION 





FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY 





HOWARD'S 
PARQUET FLOORS 





HOWARD & SONS, LID 


NEW ADDRESS: | 


31, OLD BURLINGTON ST., W.1 








The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 
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(A) AN AIR VIEW OF QUETTA, LOOKING. WEST: THE EUROPEAN DISTRICT, SHOWING (I) THE RESIDENCY (LEFT PARTIALLY STANDING IN RUINS) ; 
(2) RAILWAY SIDINGS (THE RAILWAY WAS REPORTED ONLY SLIGHTLY DAMAGED); (3) THE RACECOURSE (USED AS A CAMP FOR SURVIVORS). 


(B) AT THE R.A.F. STATION, WHERE OVER FIFTY AIRMEN WERE KILLED: LORD LONDONDERRY, SECRETARY FOR AIR (THIRD FROM RIGHT), INSPECTING. 


THE GREAT QUETTA EARTHQUAKE IN WHICH THOUSANDS OF LIVES WERE LOST: LOCALITIES INVOLVED. 


Quetta, the important military station in British Baluchistan, was visited by a airmen had been killed, while others were reported missing. An official statement 
terrible earthquake in the night of May 30-31. At the time of writing, it is of June 2 said that the R.A.F. barracks had been destroyed, and that Government 
estimated that some 200 or 250 British lives were lost, while the number of Indian House was “ partially standing in ruins." The racecourse and the Residency 
dead is provisionally calculated as between 20,000 and 24,000, while some accounts grounds were used as camps for destitute refugees. Fortunately, the railways were 
place the total at 30,000. The lower parts of Quetta, where the R.A.F. station little damaged, and services were soon resumed. Further photographs of places 
was situated, suffered most; and it was announced that one officer and over 50 affected by the disaster appear elsewhere in this number. 
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OR some time past, the news from Russia has 
contained suggestions that the Communists have 

been diluting their doctrine of common ownership 
with treacherous tricklings of common sense. Of such 
news the latest is the largest, and is large exactly 
because it concerns what is little ; the sense of small 
property, especially in land. I would not stoop to 
rejoice that Communists, or any other idealists, had 
weakened in their ideals; except on the suggestion 
that they had found better ideals. When the only 
case for Capitalism took the form of cynicism, it was, 
of course, common, not to say vulgar, to make a case 
against Communism merely as a form of idealism. 
But I have nothing but contempt for the commercial- 
ism of those cynics who only earned their Greek name 
by an apt fulfilment of the Hebrew text, since they 
did nothing but 
grin like a dog 
and go about the 
City. And up to 
a point, in this 
particular case, 
the concessions 
had been merely 
concessions to 
cynicism. The 
general course of 
events had been 
of a kind familiar 
enough in_his- 
tory. Whenever 
anybody estab- 
lishes a revolu- 
tionary Govern- 
ment, it is first 
asked whether 
it can remain a 
Government; 
and then more 
reasonably asked 
whether it can 
remain  revolu- 
tionary. And 
certainly revolu- 
tionary Govern- 
ments have very 
rapidly become 
conservative, 
whether we call 
that the success 
or the failure 
of the revolt. 
America, founded 
on the American 
Revolution, and 
France, as 
founded on the 
French Revolu- 
tion, were al- 
ready fixed as the 
first and firmest 
foes of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 


But there is also an odd weakness of human nature, 
which counts for much in the matter. When an 
eccentric does begin to return to the centre of civilisa- 
tion, it happens too often that he becomes respectable 
before he becomes reasonable. The enthusiast whose 
theory it is that man should be clothed only in matted 
grasses, or in the hair of the Albanian goat, may grow 
more moderate in later years ; but he is more likely to 
begin by wearing a dress-coat on State occasions 
than a commonplace coat on commonplace occasions. 
The wild water-drinker, full of the wind and frenzy 
of the Simple Life, will be found raising a glass of 
champagne to drink the health of the Ruthenian 
Minister at a State banquet, long before he is found 
living the truly Simple Life of the man in the song, 
**on bottled beer and chops.”" The fanatic can some- 
times be flattered into an impersonation of a man 
of the world, but no flattery can induce him to give 
us an imitation of a human being. So, in the same 
way, the Communist revolutionary Government began 
by yielding to Big Business rather than to Small 
Property. Indeed, it actually launched Big Business 
to destroy Small Property. The Communists not 
only used the worst sort of private ownership before 


the Left. Our photograph shows the new Cabinet. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


the best ; they positively used the worst against the 
best. When they gave out big contracts to foreign com- 
bines, they allied themselves with all that was worst 
in Capitalism against all that was best in Communism— 
and in anti-Communism. Indeed, they attacked all 
that is best in humanity—including Patriotism. 


It was on that occasion that Lenin, who 
was at least a candid and clear-headed crank, 
said boldly and perhaps rather bitterly, ‘ Russia is 
again a Capitalist country.” It was only compara- 
tively recently, a very long time afterwards, that we 
began to hear any hint of concessions in the direction 
of small property, such as is the strength of a peasantry. 
The news is none the less welcome for that ; and the 
story has a moral for other countries besides Bolshevist 





THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT; WITH M. FERNAND BOUISSON AS PRIME MINISTER AND M. CAILLAUX AS MINISTER OF FINANCE : 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW CABINET IN THE PRESIDENCY GARDENS WITH M. LEBRUN. 

After the fall of M. Flandin’s Government on the night of May 30-31, a new Cabinet was formed by M. Fernand Bouisson, with a tendency further towards 

In the front row (left to right) are: M. Herriot (Minister of State); M. Bouisson (Prime Minister and 

Minister of the Interior); M. Lebrun, President of the Republic; Marshal Pétain (Minister of State); M. Laval (Foreign Affairs); M. Caillaux (Finance); 

M. Laurent-Eynac (Commerce); and M. Cathala. The Cabinet also includes M. Pernot (Justice); General Maurin (War); M. Piétri (Marine); General Denain (Air) ; 


M. Paganon (Public Works); and M. Frossard (Labour). 


Russia ; not least for our own. For we certainly, 
whatever our Western superiorities in some other 
matters, have no particular right to be Pharisaic on 
this particular point. The real case for the peasant 
was better understood in Russia before the Revolution 
than in England before the War. The serf had more 
sense of small property in Ukrainia than the clerk had 
in Clapham. For this has been the great gap in our 
own great and glorious history ; and we had abolished 
private property in practice a long time before they 
had abolished it in theory. And this point, at which 
the Communist change has ended, is the point at 
which all our changes ought to begin. 


I do not know whether this particular change has 
come because Bolshevism has broken down, or be- 
cause Bolshevists have at last realised the only real 
way of building up. I do not know whether it will 
remain as an exception, forced upon extremists re- 
coiling from an extreme ; or whether it will work its 
way slowly through the social system because it is 
the only thing that will really work. But certainly 
it is the only thing that will ever permanently work, 
because it is the only thing that human beings will 


ever permanently work for. I mean, of course, the 
only thing on the practical and political plane ; but 
I do not in the least tnean that it is a base or material- 
istic plane. Peasants, like other people, are sometimes 
selfish ; but selfishness is not the soul of a peasantry, 
because selfishness is not the soul of anything. It 
is not selfishness but self-respect, or a sense of honour, 
that makes the family f.cm a thing enduring and 
almost indestructible. And that is exactly the dif- 
ference between the case for private property as 
conceived by small-owners, and the case for private 
property as conceived by big capitalists. We might 
put it by saying that the merchant was like a man 
going to law or dealing only with lawyers. The mer- 
chant had a case; but the peasant had a cause. We 
might put it, more frankly, by saying that the big 
capitalist was 
shameless; but 
the small pro- 


ashamed. 


For that. is 
the most extra- 
ordinary but the 
most evident of 
the facts about 
the more corrupt 
commercialism. 
The rich began 
by talking about 
the rights of 
property; but 
they soon 
dropped even the 
phrase. Many 
among them did 
not want to 
bother their 
heads about the 
rights of pro- 
perty, when they 
knew in their 
hearts that they 
wanted more 
property than 
was right. It 
may seem odd to 
say that those 
who most adver- 
tised themselves 
were really 
ashamed of them- 
selves. It is 
strange to fancy 
that the most 
brazen publicity 
was often rather 
an armour than 
a display. But 
if we wish to test 
the psychological 
truth in such 
cases, it will be 
enough to compare the merely plutocratic attitude with 
the attitude of any old-fashioned peasant, or, for that 
matter, any old-fashioned squire, who really does 
honestly believe that he has a right to his land. In 
him there will be no loud evasion and no vulgar 
hypocrisy ; above all, no ghastly parody of philan- 
thropy. The small squire or peasant will not so much 
offer himself as a benevolent despot, as consider him- 
self a free man defying despotism. That spirit could 
still be restored in England by returning to the historic 
tradition of the English Yeoman, who was at one time 
actually regarded as the typical Englishman. To that 
sane social ideal, at the two extreme ends of Europe, 
Communism may yet return in one way and Capitalism 
in another. They may return more or less slowly, 
or, under some conditions of catastrophe, much more 
quickly ; but there is nothing else to which to return. 
There are any number of humble individuals 
who have hammered at this simple and self-evident 
social fact for decade after decade, doubtless to a 
point of almost maddening monotony. But if it be 
asked why they continue to hammer, they will silently 
point to an incident here or there; and among them, 
perhaps, to a convert who is a Bolshevist Commissar. 
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70TH BIRTHDAY: TROOPING THE COLOUR IN HIS PRESENCE. 
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THE CEREMONY OF TROOPING THE COLOUR IN HONOUR OF THE KING'S BIRTHDAY : 
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HIS MAJESTY, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS FOUR SONS, TAKING THE SALUTE DURING 


THE MARCH-PAST ON THE HORSE GUARDS “PARADE. 


\ 


THE MARCH-PAST OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE CEREMONY OF TROOPING THE COLOUR: HIS MAJESTY, IN THE SCARLET 
AND GOLD FULL-DRESS UNIFORM OF COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE IRISH GUARDS, TAKING THE SALUTE. 


The ceremony of Trooping the Colour in celebration of the King’s Birthday—his 
seventieth—took place on the Horse Guards Parade on June 3. It had been 
feared that his Majesty, who had been suffering from a slight chill during the 
week-end, might not be able to be present, and the decision was deferred until the 
~ morning of the ceremony. Then, to the delight of the large crowds who lined the 
Mall and the Horse Guards Parade, it was seen that his Majesty was riding out, 
followed by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of Gloucester, and 


the Duke of Kent. The latter wore the scarlet uniform of Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment, his first Army rank, to which he was 
appointed on March 14. It was the first time that the King had been accompanied 
by all four of his sons at this ceremony. As he rode on to parade, the King was 
received with a Royal Salute. Thereafter he inspected the troops. At the end of 
the ceremony his Majesty placed himself at the head of the King’s Guard and rode 
back down the Mall to Buckingham Palace. 
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THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY—TO RECEIVE A KING’S COLOUR 


Puotrocrarus Takew sy Covrresy 


TRAINING IN THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY (FORMERLY THE ROYAL INDIAN MARINE), GUNNERY IN THE ROYAL 
WHICH WILL BE REPRESENTED AT THE KING’S SPITHEAD REVIEW IN JULY: CADETS INDIAN NAVY! ONE OF 
PREPARING ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS FOR ACTION IN THE “ CLIVE.” THE “cLIve’s” FOUR- 
INCH GUNS AT FULL 
RECOIL, JUST AFTER 
THE PROJECTILE HAD 

LEFT THE MUZZLE. 
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ANTI - AIRCRAFT WORK: PAIRED LEWIS GUNS 
IN THE R.I.N. SLOOP “CLIVE” BEING FIRED AT 
. AN AERIAL TARGET. 





FIRE CONTROL IN A SLOOP OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY: THE RANGE-FINDER 
AND THE DIRECTOR (RIGHT) MANNED BY INDIAN RATINGS; WITH EUROPEAN OFFICERS 
IN COMMAND. 





THE COMPLEX MECHANISM OF A MODERN WARSHIP WORKED BY INDIAN RATINGS 
IN THE ROYAL INDIAN WAVY: THE DIRECTOR ON THE FIRE-CONTROL PLATFORM ; 
WITH THE RANGE-FINDER SEEN BEHIND, 


HAULING UP A BOAT: BRISK TEAM WORK IN A SLOOP OF THE R.I.N., WHOSE 
LOWER DECK PERSONNEL ARE DRAWN FROM THE PUNJAB AND THE KONKAN 
(NEAR BOMBAY). 
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AND BE REPRESENTED AT THE JUBILEE NAVAL REVIEW. 


or tHe Rovat Inpian Navy. 


HE India Office / : ») 








stated on June 3 a3 
that the King had 
announced his inten- 
tion of presenting a 
King’s Colour. to the 
Royal Indian Navy, 
identical in design with 
that approved for the 
Royal Navy in 1924 
and subsequently for 
the Navies of the 
Dominions and for the 
New Zealand Division 
of the Royal Navy. 
At the Naval Review 
at Spithead in July 
the Royal Indian Navy 
will be represented by 
the new mine-sweeping 
sloop “Indus,” the 
first Indian warship 
to have flown the 
White Ensign in 
English waters. The 
| title of the force was 
altered from that of 
| “The Royal Indian 
j Marine” in October 
| 1934. The personnel 
a of the lower deck of 
u the R.I.N. is recruited 
i 











almost exclusively from 
the Punjab, and from 
the Konkan coast in 
the Bombay district, 
and the seamen are 
Mohammedans to a 
man. There are 
i already a number of 
Indians among the 
} officers — including 
both Hindus and Mos- 
lems; though,. naval . > Seabee yee ae & 
training being a > _ — : — ssn gi OR ewe, ae a j , Be 
lengthy process, it will = ae — 1 
be some time before 
(Continued below om right, 
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SHIPS OF THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY RETURNING TO BOMBAY AFTER A GUNNERY COMPETITION: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM ABOARD THE “ CLIVE,” 


IN WHICH REAR-ADMIRAL BEDFORD WAS THEN FLYING HIS FLAG. 
the fleet is officered 


by any large propor- 
tion of Indians. The 
Royal Indian Navy 
made its first appear- 
ance outside Indian 
waters within a week 
or two of its official 
birth. The sloop 
H.M.1L.S. “ Hindu- 
stan" visited Aus- 
tralia last autumn for 
the Melbourne cen- 
tenary celebrations. 
“ This example, soon 
to be followed at 
Spithead,” writes a 
“ Times" correspon- 
dent, “is an omen of 
possibilities which are 
perhaps even less cal- 
culable than appear at 
first sight. A self- 
contained Navy with 
a base in the Indian 
Ocean might well case 
some of our problems 
of naval strategy. But 
whatever the future 
may hold, the way 
has now been laid 
wide open for India 
to develop into an 
Asiatic power at sea.” 
Besides the new sloop, 
the “ Indus,” and the 
“ Hindustan,” already 
mentioned, the R.1I.N. 
comprises the sloops 
* Lawrence,” “ Clive,” 
and “ Cornwallis,” all 
armed with 4-inch guns 
and having speeds of 
about fifteen knots, 
besides patrol vessels 
and other craft. All 
- the ships of the R|L.N. 
THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY PUTTING TO SEA: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AS THE SHIPS SET OUT FOR THE ANNUAL COMPETITION FOR THE GUNNERY SHIELD.— ~ fly the White Ensign. 
ig THE FLAGSHIP “CLIVE” SEEN ON THE RIGHT. 
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AND ITS ORIGIN. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ** Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


HE time is now with us for observations on birds 

in their amorous moods, and there is no better 

field for such observations than the Gardens of the 

Zoological Society, for here will be found a vastly 

greater range of types than could possibly be found 

in our own countryside. But just now I am thinking 

not so much of their behaviour under the urge of 

mating, as of the immensely varied, and often 

extravagant, ornamentation which is, in so many 
cases, worn only at this time. 





THE SUMMER-DUCK OF NORTH AMERICA AND CUBA—FEMALE (LEFT) AND MALE: A SPECIES 
NEARLY RELATED TO THE MANDARIN, BUT OF TOTALLY DIFFERENT COLORATION. 
In the summer-duck (42x sponsa) the upper parts are mainly glossy green, with purple checks and black neck birds. 
patches, relieved by white stripes on the face and neck. The breast is chestnut, with white spots. The wing- 
coverts are partly blue. The duck lays buff-tinted eggs in holes in trees. 


Darwin was the first to endeavour to find an ex- 
planation of this matter of ornamentation, and in- 
cluded in his survey not merely birds, but animals of 
all kinds, in his stimulating theory of ‘‘ Sexual Selec- 
tion.’ But this covers too wide a field for a single 
essay. Hence I will confine myself to birds. He 
was captivated by birds of gorgeous plumage, such 
as the peacock, the golden and argus pheasants, and 
birds of paradise, each of which, in its moments of 
erotic ecstasy, displays its resplendent vestments 
after its own fashion, and in such a way as to 
leave one no escape from the conclusion that the 
performer was making a deliberate effort to 
ensure that nothing of their glory should be lost. 

The peacock erects his train and approaches his 
mate backwards, so that she sees nothing but a huge, 
nearly circular, grey screen. Then he suddenly turns 
and faces her, and, uttering a loud scream, sets all 
the train feathers rattling like falling rain on leaves. 
The argus pheasant makes of his wings a huge, cir- 
cular, saucer-shaped disc, studded with great eyes, 
and marvellously coloured flight-feathers. And here 
the whole body is completely concealed behind the 
screen. The golden and amherst pheasants, on the 
other hand, behave very differently. Each, it will 
be remembered, has a wonderful ‘ Elizabethan frill” 
round the neck, and long, beautifully marked tail- 
feathers. The display is here made “ broadside.” 
And the collar round the neck is twisted round so 
that the whole is shown on this display side, while 
the tail-feathers are spread out on this side. What 
other conclusion can we come to than that the per- 
former has some sort of consciousness of his finery, 
and of the best way to display it? I may be reminded 
that all birds, even those of drab hues, in their amorous 
moods, express their pent-up feelings in posturings of 
some sort. This is true. This inherent effort to 
express their emotions at this time, forms the first 
link in the chain leading up to the elaborate displays 
governed by what is to be displayed, to which I have 
just referred. 

Darwin focussed attention not so much on the 
mode of display, as on the often extravagantly 
developed, and often gorgeously coloured, plumage. 
And he contended that this came into being as a result 
of “‘ Sexual Selection,"’ wherein the female chooses 
as mate that male from among her suitors whose 
vestments pleased her most. But there are many 
objections to this interpretation. To begin with, it 
has to be assumed that there is, or was, material for 
such choice. For we should have to assume that the 
early ancestors of the peacock or the argus pheasant 
gave but little evidence of the nascent splendours 
which later generations were destined to wear, and, 
furthermore, that they differed sufficiently among 
themselves to afford opportunities for rejecting the 
advances of all but the gayest of her generation. 
But if a thousand peacocks, or a thousand argus or 


golden pheasants were compared to-day, they would 
all be as like as two peas. Have we any reason to 
suppose they were less stable, in this regard, than 
to-day ? Moreover, the “eyes” of the feathers of 
the peacock, or the argus pheasant, must, on his 
assumption, have varied in shape, as well as in the 
intensity of their coloration. And this being so, 
then the females must all have had a like standard of 
what shape and coloration such “eyes” should be. 
What factor, or agency, then, did determine the shape 
and coloration of 
these superbly 
beautiful feathers? 
These are quest- 
ions more easily 
asked than 
answered. 

It is a note- 
worthy fact that 
some groups of 
birds are more 
prone to develop 
vivid coloration 
than others; ¢.¢., 
the kingfishers, 
bee-eaters, rollers, 
parrots, sun-birds, 
and humming- 
Of these 
there are but few 
species which can 









HYPERTROPHY OF A SINGLE FEATHER IN THE MANDARIN- 


DUCK: THE STRANGE UPSTANDING, FAN-LIKE WING- 
FEATHER (A) OF CHESTNUT AND BLACK. 
The mandarin-duck (4x galericulata) of East Asia is remarkable for 
the general beauty of its coloration, and for the strange “ fan” formed 
by the innermost of the flight-feathers. The curious crest glows 
with purple, copper and green, while the neck-ruff is formed of narrow 
chestnut feathers streaked with white. 


be called “ drab "’- 
coloured. In some 
parrots even the 
beak is brightly 
coloured, and here 
it is red. Among + 
the ducks we get 
many species pre- 
senting coloration 
of great beauty. 
But here that 
beauty lies not so 
much in hues of 


and widgeon. 
But there are one 
or two outstand- 
ing types, such 
as the mandarin- 
duck. Here we 
have another of 
many _ instances 


where a single 
feather has be- 
come “ hyper- 


THE STEAMER-DUCK, OR LOGGER-HEAD, 
WING-QUILLS AND ORANGE-YELLOW BILL AND FEET: A BIRD WHICH LOSES THE POWER OF 
FLIGHT AFTER ITS FIRST MOULT. 
Darwin found this bird (Tackyeres cinerea) in great numbers in the Falklands. They travel at speed over the 
water by beating the sea with their wings, recalling the paddle-wheels of sarty steamships. They feed on seaweed 
and molluscs among the rocks near the shore, and are remarkable for the density of their bones. Darwin found 
it difficult to break their skulls, even with his geological hammer. 


Copyright Photographs by D. Seth-Smith. 


is seen in the large, upstanding, black-and-chestnut 
“fan” formed by the innermost of the flight 
feathers, or secondaries. What could have given rise 
to such a freakish development ? 

As a rule, among birds where there is a resplendent 
plumage, this is worn only by the males ; the females 
retaining the dull ancestral coloration. And this is 
true of the ducks. The sheld-duck, or sheldrake, I 
may. be told, forms a conspicuous exception to this 
rule. But, as a matter of fact, this is not a true 
duck, since it holds an intermediate position between 
the ducks and the geese. But though the two sexes 
are conspicuously and vividly coloured, the female 
is somewhat duller, and she lacks the scarlet protuber- 
ance at the base of the beak which forms so striking 
a feature in the adult male. When both sexes are 
brightly coloured, the young are commonly distinctly 
dressed. They wear, in fact, for a brief space, the 
livery which was once that of their ancestors, and of 
dull hue. But young sheldrakes are almost as brightly 
coloured as the female adult. Cases of this kind 
furnish us with an insight into the course of the evolu- 
tion of resplendent plumage, which in some cases has 
become a permanent dress, while in others it is worn 
only as a “ nuptial’ plumage, and is replaced at the 
autumn moult by one of drab hues. 

Here we find a clue of no small value in this task 
of unravelling the mystery of the development of 
*‘ purple and fine linen.”” For it would seem to have 
begun through the action of those mysterious secre- 
tions which we call hormones, whose activities so 
commonly find expression in the surging-up of the 
sexual activities. Somehow,. yet to be discovered, 
they seem to bring about either a clarification and 
intensification of the pigments lodged in the developing 
feathers, or in changes in the structure of the surface of 
the feather resulting in “ interference-colours”’ with 
their exquisitely beautiful iridescence, changing 
constantly with the incidence of the light, as in the 
case of the peacock’s train, or in our kingfisher. 
Always it begins with the male. And not, appar- 
ently, till this strange distillation has reached the 
“saturation point” in him does it begin to affect 
the female in like manner, and finally the young. 

I have traced here only the broad outlines of this 
theme, which demands more intensive study than 
it has yet received. But there is much more yet to 
be done before we can possess ourselves of the whole 
story. How, for example, are the pigments of colora- 
tion formed, and how, and when, are they deposited 
so as to produce the often exquisite gradations of 
light and shade and pattern seen, for example, in the 
outer flight-feathers of the argus pheasant? When 
we have discovered at what stage this coloration of 
the feathers is determined, we shall have made a 
great advance in this problem of coloration. But we 
shall still have to account for “‘ hypertrophied "’ growth 
such as is seen in the wing-feathers of the argus 
pheasant, or the ‘‘ fan-feathers "’ of the mandarin-duck. 
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PHASES OF ANTARCTIC ASTRONOMY: SUPINE AND “ HEADLESS” OBSERVATION. 








HOW SCIENTISTS IN ANTARCTIC “LITTLE AMERICA” COMBINED STUDY WITH THE MAXIMUM COMFORT: DR. T. C. POULTER, SECOND 
IN COMMAND OF THE LATEST BYRD EXPEDITION, OBSERVING METEORS FROM HIS BUNK THROUGH A HOLE CUT IN THE CEILING. 
HESE interesting photo- 


graphs show how members 
of the recent Byrd expedition, 
in their headquarters at Little 
America, were able to mitigate 
the rigours of astronomical ob- 
servation in the Antarctic. The 
“Bear of Oakland,” Rear- 
Admiral Fiichard Byrd's ship, 
recently returned to Washing- 
ton, where the Admiral and 
his colleagues were warmly 
greeted by Mr. Roosevelt and 
cheering crowds of spectators. 
In the course of over twelve 
months in the Antarctic, the 
expedition has accomplished 
much work of scientific im- 
portance in the fields of geo- 
graphy, geology, biology, and 
meteorology. In spite of the 
very arduous and often hazard- 
ous nature of the work, it was 
accomplished without loss of 
life. During the time spent at 
the Bay of Whales, where the 
expedition’s base camp in Little 
America was pitched, two hun- 
dred thousand square miles of 
territory were added to the 
possessions of the United States. 
The chief geographical object 
was to discover whether any 
land connection existed between 
Marie Byrd land and the main 
Antarctic Continent. A 650-. 
mile flight by Admiral Byrd 
determined the existence of 
such a connection, and this is 
the territory which he presented 
to the United States. The 
base camp at Little America 
was the most elaborate ever 
set up on the ice. It had 
electric light, power, and tele- 
phones, a well-equipped science 
laboratory, a weather observa- 
tion station, a wireless station 
and broadcasting plant, medical 
facilities, a machine shop, a 
tailoring establishment, and a 
carpenter's shop. Admiral 
Byrd himself flew from there 
to a shack 123 miles farther 
south, where he spent four and 
a half months in solitude, from 
March to August 1934, engaged 
in meteorological research. The 
expedition returned with 
material for years of study. 





STUDYING THE HEAVENS WITH THE HEAD, WHILE THE BODY KEMAINS IN THE WARMTH OF THE CAMP: MEMBERS OF THE BYRD 
EXPEDITION’S SCIENTIFIC STAFF OBSERVING METEORS FROM A SUSPENDED PLATFORM, WHILE A THIRD TAKES THE NOTES. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


FALLEN STAR. 


“SIR WALTER RALEGH”: By EDWARD THOMPSON.* 


sas E, being dead, yet speaketh.” Of no man was 
this ever more true than of Walter Ralegh. 
Posterity has never tired of trying to explain this strangely 


enigmatic personage ; nevertheless, in some aspects of him ' 


he remains unexplained. He captures the imagination by 
the diversity of his talents, the contradictions of his character, 
and the hardihood of his exploits—but most of all, perhaps, 
because he was the epitome of an age. Mr. Thompson 
rightly calls him “the Last of the Elizabethans,” and 
observes that when his capricious mistress, ‘whom Time 
surprised,” had left the scene, the world had passed him 
by, and it would have been better for him if he had departed 
with it. There was no place for him in the new polity, 
and his doom was already 
encompassed by his enemies 
and his rivals. The rest of his 
life was a desperate struggle 
against adversity, with no 
chance of success. Yet that 
struggle was to count for some- 
thing in the years that followed, 
and men were to remember in 
the hour of crisis the afflictions 
which were put upon the Last 
of the Tudors by the First of 
the Stuarts, and upon a Man 
of Devon by an alien Scot. 

Ralegh, whom Englishmen 
to-day think of as a patriot, 
twice stood trial for high 
offences against his country. 


modern point of view, we think 
of his first trial as one of the 
darkest blots on English justice. 
We must not forget that a 
treason “ trial” in the seven- 
teenth century was not a 
“trial” at all in our sense of 


presumed guilty before he had 

the least chance of establishing 

his innocence—Ralegh was in 

no worse case than many 

other spectacular victims of 

the law of treason. But the 

trial has always been peculiarly 

odious to later generations, 

partly because of the indecent 

ferocity of the prosecution, 

and partly because the motives 

which lay behind this political 

manceuvre were unusually ‘ las 
sinister, even for the times. ls by 
James I.'s desire for peace with 
Spain would be more convinc- 
ing. if he had not had such an 
unblushingly interested motive 
(the Spanish Marriage) ; never- 
theless, the general policy of 
settled peace with Spain may 
have been right. But it cannot 
have been right that Ralegh, a 
devoted servant of his country 
(whatever his faults), should 
have been sacrificed to that 
policy, first by flimsy subter- 
fuges, and second by deliberate 
treachery. The cynicism of the 
whole proceeding is best shown 
by the rewards which the con- 
trivers of his downfall received 
from Spain. Such, at least, is 
Mr. Thompson's contention, and on this point we do not 
think that his facts are open to serious c » 

Yet, when Ralegh was brought to trial in 1603 by the 
machinations of Cecil, Lord Henry Howard, and James, 
he had scarcely a friend ; nor has he had over-many among 
historians. All are agreed upon the extraordinary unpopu- 

he had brought upon himself at this stage of 
his life. Part of this antipathy, no doubt, was due to 
jealousy ; his rise under Elizabeth had been intoxicatingly 
rapid, and he had not borne greatness modestly. He was 
“ damnable proud.” There were dark sides to his character 
which Mr. Thompson only partly palliates. “ It is horrible 
to remember Ralegh in Ireland " ; but then, “ it is horrible 
any Elizabethan in Ireland.” There was 


ficence. “Of a long time, my course was a course of 
vanity. I have been a seafaring man, a soldier, and a 








©“ Sir Walter Ralegh, the Last of the Elizabethans.” By Edward 
Thompson, Leverhulme Research Fellow, History. (Macmillan and 
Co. ; 158.) 


(PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN.) 


courtier, and in the temptations of the least of these there 
is enough to overthrow a good mind and a good man.” 
And, after all, his proud estate was founded on plunder— 
not that plunder was condemned by the morality of his 
age. He was greedy, though not more so than most of his 
generation and of his circle. He could palter with truth, 
and for this defect he has been severely handled by some 
historians. He could even cringe, though reluctantly, 
and only, as we believe, for the sake of the long-suffering 
wife who shared every drop of his bitter cup. He was all 
his life suspected of “ atheism,” though he lived down that 
charge. In his curious Jnstructions to his Son and to Posterity, 
he revealed a hard and sordid outlook which leaves a 
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A COROT BOUGHT FOR THE NATION AND PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM: “ FLORE, RUE DE 
L'HOTEL DE VILLE I10"—A PENCIL DRAWING II} IN. BY QIN. 

At the annual meeting of the National Art-Collections Fund, on May 29, Sir Robert Witt, who presided, announced that the Fund 

had purchased this Corot drawing, and was presenting it to the British Museum. The drawing, for which £400 was paid, was 

bought at the sale of the Heseltine collections at Sotheby's, to which we devoted two pages in our last week's issue. at the 








disagreeable impressi uniless, as we are inclined to think, 
he was merely following a literary convention in the mood 
of jeu d’esprit. Wi-fortune dogged him from the moment 
that he lost Elizabeth's favour through his unsanctioned 
marriage. ‘“ Few men had crueller luck in life than Ralegh. 
But ill-luck is rarely aii luck. His intellectual gifts went 
with stupidities which lesser men never fell to. He never 
readjusted himself to shifting times, but remained the 
magnificent Elizabethan when all but the name of that 
epoch was dead, and, indeed, long after it had died. Europe 
was passing into its modern phase. He, the historian, 
- « - could not see it when others could.” 


Gardiner, “ From a study of his life and writings I am 
left with the conviction that he was far the most honest 
man of his time. . . . He is crystal clear beside the Cecils 
and Howards.” And again: “ When the worst has been 
said against him, he belongs to a different world from that 
of the Cecils and Bacons ; and mankind will less and less 
be in any peril of confounding him with them.” 


The test-case of Ralegh’s “ honesty” is, of course, his 
last voyage to Guiana. Nobody has ever seriously supposed 
that he was guilty of the charges brought against him at 
his first trial, but there has been much controversy about 
the Orinoco expedition and the genuineness of Ralegh’s 
defence. Mr. Thompson, pursuing lines of inquiry suggested 
by Dr. V. T. Harlow’s researches, examines the evidence in 
greater detail than we can here follow. His general con- 
clusion is that Ralegh never (as has been so frequently 
alleged) deceived the King into thinking that the area of 
the supposed gold-mine (or mines) was empty of Spaniards, 
or that it was possible to achieve the object of the expedition 
without some conflict with Spanish subjects. Mr. Thompson 

holds (as Ralegh himself as- 
serted) that the King betrayed 
the entire enterprise to Spain, 
at the same time violating a 
secret understanding which had 
been made between him and 
Ralegh. The Last Voyage, in 
short, was nothing but a trap 
to ensnare the victim whom 


try to effect an impossibility, 
on terms that his life should 
pay for failure.” If this be a 
correct interpretation, the con- 
clusion is that, from Ralegh’s 
own point of view, the expedi- 
tion was “ worse than a crime, 
it was a blunder.” It illustrates 
Mr. Thompson's remark that 
“like many men of genius, 
Ralegh had no ‘common 
sense.’"" But it also illustrates 
the fact, which comes as no 
surprise to any student of the 
period, that James I. had no 
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when they trouble the sphere 
wherein they abide.” Or, as 
e another account has it: “ You 
have lived like a star; and 


like a star you must fall 
when the firmament is shaked.” 
The nation which had reviled 
this High and Mighty wept 

gesture of 


splendid 
his ending, and if there had 
been a Marc Antony to cry 
“ Thou art the ruin of the noblest man 
That ever livéd in the tide of times,” 
even at that moment the Stuart throne might have trembled. 
As it was, Ralegh passed at once into legend, much to the 


saw all the tragedy of putting trust in princes. 

to be another shaking of the firmament ; and, as Professor 

Trevelyan (quoted by Mr. Thompson) has 

ghost of Ralegh pursued the House of Stuart to 
It is, in Hamlet's phrase, “an honest ghost,” who 

comes to life most vividly in Mr. Thompson's 


volume as a study not only of a political figure, but of a 
lord of language. Such indeed Ralegh was, and Mr. Thomp- 
son justly claims for him a place among the greatest of our 

a 
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HERMOPOLIS FRESCOES : THE SAME FIGURE IN GREEK AND EGYPTIAN DRESS. 


Puorocrarus Suppuiep sy Proresson Sami Gaura, Director or tHe Ecyrrian University Excavations at HERMopouis. (See unis Article on THE Next Pace.) 
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FIG. I. A WALL-PAINTING FROM A WOMAN’S TOMB AT HERMOPOLIS, IN MIDDLE EGYPT, WITH THE DECEASED REPRESENTED IN EGYPTIAN COSTUME, 
FOLLOWED BY HER KA, OR SPIRIT SELF (on LEFT): A CONTRAST TO THE FIGURE OF THE SAME WOMAN IN GREEK DRESS (FIG. 2 BELOW). 














¥ 

4 
FIG. 2. FOR COMPARISON WITH THE ABOVE FRESCO IN THE SAME BUILDING: ANOTHER REPRESENTATION OF THE DEAD WOMAN—THIS TIME IN GREEK DRESS 
AND RECEIVING LUSTRATIONS FROM THOTH AND HORUS; WITH HER KA ON THE RIGHT, AND ANOTHER PAINTING OF HER IN GREEK ATTIRE BEYOND. 
The above photographs illustrate Professor Gabra's article on the following page funerary portrait of a woman—depicted now in Greek, and now in Egyptian 
describing his new discoveries at Hermopolis, in Middle Egypt, some 375 miles dress, in scenes where she presents herself before Osiris, accompanied by her 

" south of Alexandria. These two wall-paintings, both found in the same house ka, or spirit self. This remarkable alternation of costume exemplifies a period of 
(Fig. 5 on the next page), show the curious occurrence of the same figure—a transition when Greek influence was prevalent in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
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A TRANSITION PERIOD IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT. 


PRESH EVIDENCE OF GREEK INFLUENCE IN MIDDLE EGYPT: 
DISCOVERIES IN ARCHITECTURE AND WALL - PAINTING 
AT THE COSMOPOLITAN CITY OF HERMOPOLIS. 


By PROFESSOR SAMI GABRA, Director of the Egyptian University Excavations 
at Hermopolis. (See Illustrations on the preceding and opposite pages.) 


Previous discoveries made at Hermopolis by the Egybiian 
University Expedition during the last five years were 
described and illustrated by Professor Gabra, Director 
of the excavations, in our issues of March 4, 1933 
and April 21, 1934. In the following article he 
records the very interesting results of last season's 
work. The illustrations are numbered to correspond 
with references in his article, in numerical order 
beginning on the preceding page 





FIG, 3. A STRUCTURE BELIEVED TO BE THE DROMOS, OR SACRED WAY, LEADING 
TO A SUBTERRANEAN GALLERY DEDICATED TO THOTH, THE PATRON DEITY OF 
HMERMOPOLIS: A NEWLY DISCOVERED COLONNADE ON THE SITE OF THAT CITY. 


‘s the outlying districts of Middle Egypt, Greek 

civilisation was gradually gaining ground in the 
third century B.C. In Hadrian's reign (117-138 A.D.) 
it had penetrated among ruling classes and even 
among the people of small trades, such as drapery, 
merchandise, and stone-cutting. This fact has been 
proved by epitaphs engraved in Greek on tombs 
which were built in an Egyptian style of architecture 
and decorated by a cornice with an Egyptian “ gorge ”’ 
surmounted by the royal ureus. The Greek language 
became the official language of the country and the 
language for business throughout the Near East. 
The Egyptian language died out; it was written in 
Greek letters and, during the first century A.D., it 
gave place to the Coptic language, which brought 
Christianity in its train. Customs and habits of 
Greece and Egypt intermingled. Greek colonists 
adapted themselves to provincial life and ended by 
fusion with the Egyptians. 

It was only in religious worship that ancient 
Egypt retained its rites. Cosmopolitan cities such as 
Hermopolis and its sacred western quarter, where the 
excavations of the Egyptian University have been 
continued during the last five years, offer in this 
respect a very impressive and curious picture 
of this period of transition, wherein is reflected 
the soul of a people hesitating and _ tor- 
mented, The discovery of the Cdipus fresco 
at Hermopolis last year, in a building at 
the necropolis, afforded ground for assuming 
the considerable influence of Greek civilisation 
in this province of Middle Egypt far away 
from Alexandria. This hypothesis has now 
been confirmed by the new discoveries of 
last winter. Indeed, by pursuing a plan 
which consisted of establishing as accurately 
as possible the ancient topography of Hermo- 
polis West, the great City of the Dead, we 
have had the good fortune to unearth a curi- 
ous building (Fig. 5) which is very interesting 
from two points of view — architecture and 
decoration. 

The facade of the building is in the 
shape of an Egyptian pylon with its torus 
mouldings, but the door is surmounted by a 
triangular pediment framed by two pilasters 
in Greco - Roman style. The house is built 
of mud-brick, coated with stucco imitating 
shaped stones. It is composed of four vaulted 
rooms, two of which are entirely covered 
with paintings representing religious scenes, 
such as the voyage of the solar boat and 
the ceremonies of embalming. The first floor 
also consists of four rooms, of which only the 
foundations are left. 
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In the first chamber, which 
was a public room and had 
not the religious characteristics 
of the second chamber or sanc- 
tuary, where is situated a tomb 
at the bottom of a shaft, the 
artist had been inspired in the 
decoration of the dado with the 
style favoured by the school of 
Alexandria (Fig. 7). We see a 
coating of marble covering the lower part of the walls, 
whereas in the second chamber the dado resembles the 
slot-holes (grooves) of the Egyptian false door (Fig. 6). 
In the same way, the dead woman, when presenting 
herself before Osiris, king and god of the west, 
is dressed sometimes in Greek style—that is, the 
contemporary fashion of her time—and sometimes in 
traditional Egyptian costume (Fig. 1). In her Greek 
dress (Fig. 2) her body is moulded in an almond-green 
sheath-like garment, with pointed 
décolleté front, and covered with 
a red tunic in the fashion of 
a princess, the dress being held 
in place by a strap on the left 
shoulder. The sleeves, half- 
length, are trimmed with dark 
green ribbons. The hair is left 
loose and falls on the shoulders. 
It is a very elaborate costume 
of a type suggesting freedom 
of movement—one might even 
say sporting—in strange con- 
trast tothe stiff and constrained 
attitude assumed by the same 
woman when represented in 
Egyptian attire (Fig. 1). In 
the ceremonies, both Greek 
and Egyptian, the deceased is 
followed by the shadow of her 
double (her ka, or spirit self), 
of which the head only has any 
sign of life. 

In the second chamber 
(Fig. 6) we find scenes of 
embalming and the presenta- 
tion of the mummy to Osiris; 
but here again we notice 
curious things which reveal 
a spirit of hesitancy and a certain amount of 
incoherence in the interpretation of the Book of 
the Dead. The funerary shaft, ten metres deep, 
which should have contained the mummy, had un- 
fortunately been violated, but we have been able 
to recover some statues lying on the ground in the 
second chamber, among which is a very picturesque 
“* Harpocrates "’ (Fig. 4). He wears a cone-shaped head- 
dress, reminding one of the Chinese hat. His curled 
hair falls on his right shoulder and one of his fingers 
is raised towards his lips. But the attitude is so 
curious and the expression on the face is so malicious 
that one wonders whether he is demanding silence 
or simply wishes to suck his finger, previously dipped 
in a pot which he holds with his left hand. 

In following the plan of the reconstruction of the 
city we have cleared streets and squares which are 
seen to have been admirably traced, in spite of the 
encroachments from which they eventually suffered. 
The streets are straight, but not wide. They are 
lined with houses which are built in rough, whitewashed 
bricks. These houses consist of a ground floor and 
a first floor. The entrance is placed under the arch 
of an external staircase which leads to the first floor. 
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The latter consists generally of a reception-room and 
an alcove, both of which are decorated with Dionysiac 
scenes or a coating of marble. 

Squares which are larger and more important seem 
to have been reserved for richer people, as can be judged 
by the temples built in stone. This sacred city of 
Hermopolis West, which from the beginning of our 
work seemed full of promise, has not disappointed 
us, for during this year we have been presented with 
another problem by the discovery of a colonnade 
(Fig. 3) actually 75 metres (over 80 yards) in length 
and extending under a mound of sand 12 metres 
(nearly 40 ft.) in height. This colonnade is composed 
of horizontal stone slabs measuring Im. 30 (over 
3 ft.) in length; and on each of these stands a 
vertical stone pillar. Each block, thus constructed, 
is separated from the next one by a space of 
60 centimetres. 

The order in which these stones are placed suggests 
the existence of a dromos (a type of sacred way) 
similar to the one discovered by Mariette round the 
Serapeum at Memphis about half a century ago. 
We can thus suspect the presence of a subterranean 
gallery consecrated to the ibis, the bird symbolic of 
the god Thoth, who was venerated at all times by 
the Egyptians and was the particular patron of 
Hermopolis. 

This problem, which is one of considerable interest 
to archzologists and historians, may perhaps be solved 
during our next campaign of excavations. 





FIG. 4. AN EGYPTIAN DEITY ADOPTED BY THE GREEKS: 

A STATUETTE OF HARPOCRATES (THE CHILD HORUS) 

FOUND IN THE SECOND PAINTED CHAMBER (FIGS. 6 AND 7) 
OF THE HOUSE SHOWN HERE IN FIG. 5. 


Harpocrates was the Greek name of the child Horus, an Egyptian 

deity. In Egyptian mythology the child Horus was a form of 

Horus, the sun-god, son of Osiris and Isis, and was represented 

in sculpture with a youthful curl at the side of his head and 

one finger pointing to his mouth, as a gesture of childhood. 

The Greeks and Romans, misunderstanding this attitude, made 
him the god of silence (Ovid, Metamorphoses 1X, 691). 





FIG. 5. THE NEWLY DISCOVERED HOUSE AT HERMOPOLIS CONTAINING THE WALL-PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE 
AND PRECEDING PAGES: THE FACADE AND DOOR, COMBINING AN EGYPTIAN PYLON WITH GRACO-ROMAN PEDIMENT AND PILASTERS. 
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GREEK INFLUENCE ON EGYPTIAN ART: TRANSITION FRESCOES AT HERMOPOLIS. 


Puorocrarus Suprurep sy Proresson Sami Gasra. (SEE nis Articte Oppostre.) 
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FIG. 6. WITH A DADO IN EGYPTIAN STYLE, REPRESENTING VERTICAL LINES OF AN EGYPTIAN FALSE DOOR: A WALL-PAINTING IN THE SECOND CHAMBER 
OF THE HOUSE SHOWN IN FIG. § (OPPOSITE PAGE) SHOWING (on RIGHT) THE SACRED SOLAR BOAT UPHELD BY A STANDING FIGURE BELOW. 
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FIG. 7. GREEK AND EGYPTIAN ART IN THE SAME BUILDING FOUND AT HERMOPOLIS : (IN THE FOREGROUND) THE FIRST CHAMBER IN THE PAINTED HOUSE, 
WITH ALEXANDRIAN MARBLE DADO; (IN BACKGROUND, THROUGH THE DOORWAY) THE SECOND CHAMBER, WITH ITS EGYPTIAN DADO AS IN FIG. 6. 






Greek and Egyptian motives in art are visibie side by side in the two rooms, two rooms. That of the first chamber is of the Alexandrian type, while in 
covered with wall-paintings, shown in the above photographs. They form part the second chamber the dado design is purely Egyptian. As Professor Gabra 
of the interior of the building shown in Fig. 5 on the opposite page. The explains in his article, these frescoes belong to a period of transition in Middle 









difference in style is particularly noticeable in the designs of the dado in the Egypt, when Greek art and language were becoming dominant there, 
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THE OCEAN COLOSSUS THAT WON THE “BLUE RIBAND og /! 


Suppui 
Drawn sy ovr Sreciat Artist, G. H. Davis, From Informatio 
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“NORMANDIE” 


LENGTH (OVER ALL) 1,028 FEET. 
OVERALL TH 419 FEET. 
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THERE ARE 29 MAIN PENHOET 
ATER-TUBE BOILERS, BURNING OIL-FUEL. 














FOUR 


MAIN 
TURBO- RNATORS. FOUR MAIN 
ag . y ELECTRIC MOTORS 
~ CONTROL PLATFORM. DRIVING THE 
SHIP’S PROPELLORS. 








WATER - TIGHT 
BULKHEAD 















* 


WATER- TIGHT 


WATER-TIGHT ne 4 
BULKHEAD BULKHEAD BOILER 
ROOM. 







THE, TuRs0-tLecTRIC MACHINERY OF THE “NORMANDIE” 
| LY POWERFUL TO DRIVE THE WHOLE $ LOWSR. WULL 
OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY SYSTEM OF LONDON  bucxnean. PLATING. 

DURING THE“RUSH HOURS” 










N.B. UPTAKES & PIPING OMITTED 
WERE TO PRESERVE THE CLEARNESS | WATER-TIGHT 
OF THE GENERAL LAY- OUT. BULKNMEAD. 
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THE NEW GIANT FRENCH LINER WHICH MADE A RE 


Loe see 


CORD ATLANTIC CROSSING IN FOUR DAYS 


th 
The “ Normandie,” the mightiest ship ever to sail the seas hitherto, and justly the to operate turbine-driven alternators supplying current to four great electric motors, se 
pride of France, recently captured the “blue riband of the Atlantic” by crossing which in turn drive four British-made propellers, each as heavy as one of the great Ss] 
in the record time of four days, three hours, on her maiden voyage to New York. French flying-boats on the South America service. The crew numbers 1345, and there eo 
Photographs appear on another page of this number. Everything about the ship is accommodation for about 2000 passengers. The ship is lit by 40,000 electric lamps, th 
is colossal—length, 1028 feet; beam, 119 feet; and height from keel to top of fore and has 770 telephone lines. All her public rooms, for every class, are huge and lif 
funnel, 183 feet 6 in. Her displacement is 68,500 tons, shaft horse-power, 160,000, sumptuous. Glass, mosaic, and metal have been used as decorative material as far 
and top speed, possibly 35 knots. She is driven by turbo-electric machinery and as possible in place of plaster, wood, and paint. Her cabins fit within fire-proof 4 E 
constitutes a floating power-house. Her twenty-nine water-tube boilers supply steam cells, as the inner lining of a safe is insulated from the outer walls. Everywhere 
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THE ATLANTIC” ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: THE “NORMANDIE.” 


SuPPuigep sy THE ComPpaGNie GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 





a Pena ae a mw | 





THE @F CLASS CABINS HAVE FOLDING BEDS WHICH DISAPPEAR INTO CABINETS WHEN OUT OF USE—(LEFT) A CABIN AS A 
SITTING -ROOM BY 0 s WITH BED ENCLOSED .GUGHT) THE CADMAS A BEDROOIA BY NIGHT, WITH BED LET DOWN. 


; : a] | nl 
a “ amos. ete = a 


HAMILTON PLACE 
LEADING TO 
PARK LANE. 


ola a CAVALRY 
Jp . )j ok 









THE FORE AND AFT DIAMETER OF ANY OF THE 
STREAM-LINED FUNNELS [S APPROXIMATELY THE 
HEIGHT OF THE > OF THE NAT 

IN TRAFALGAR LONDON. THE RUDDER s 
EXACTLY THE HEIGHT “3 THE TOP OF THE PEDIMENT 
ON THE PORTICO (52 FEET) 















PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF THE“BIG BEN” CLOCK TOWER 
COWwN STREET). AT WESTMINSTER COULD BE PLACED IN THE GIGANTIC 
FIRST CLASS DINING SALOON. 















s Ef ST 2 ; ; ea ET abs 
AYS THREE HOURS: THE “NORMANDIE”—A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF HER INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 
there are fire alarms and fire tell-tales, while the entire ship is divided into four propeller. Only two of the ‘“ Normandie’s” mighty funnels are active, the third 

es, separate parts. The fire-fighting control room is one of her most wonderful features. being chiefly used for ventilating purposes. Her great sun-decks, clear of all 
eat She is very elaborately sub-divided in case of being holed in collision, and her bows ventilating cowls, provide enormous space for tennis and other games. Her dining 
ere overhang so that, should she strike anything, the impact would be mainly felt above saloon is exceptionally large, and she has a sumptuous grill room, the first built 
PS, the water-line. Unlike the “Queen Mary,” the ‘“ Normandie" has 22 of her 56 into a French ship. Forward there is a winter garden. The ship contains also a 
and lifeboats stowed inside the larger boats. She has only two motor-boats (all the swimming-pool, a chapel, and a theatre. The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 

far “Queen Mary's" boats will be motor-driven), the remainder being fitted with the her owners, decided on her construction in 1930. The keel was laid in January 1931, 
= 4 Echard propelling gear, in which the hand movement of levers drives a screw and she was launched on October 29, 1932. She was built at St. Nazaire. 
} 
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WHERE A GREAT EARTHQUAKE KILLED HUNDREDS OF BRITISH; 4 

























QUETTA AND THE SURROUNDING TERRITORY, THE SCENE OF THE RECENT BAB 
VIEW LOOKING WESTWARD TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN, AND SHOWING LOCALITIES = 


THF AERODROME, WHERE THE ROYAL AIR FORCE STATION 











OF THE EARTHQUAKE: A TYPICAL ASPECT OF BRUCE ROAD, WITH ITS SHOPS 
AND FRONTAGES OF WESTERNISED TYPE. 


sh 7 * : - 
- 
THE MAIN STREET OF QUETTA, IN WHICH FIRES BROKE OUT AFTER THE SHOCK $ 











QUETTA FROM THE AIR: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY LOOKING EASTWARD, 
SHOWING SANDEMAN HALL (THE LARGE DOMED BUILDING SITUATED IN AN OPEN 
SPACE NEAR THE CENTRE). 





LL i @ W) 


seeventner “=r © ~ 














PART OF THE INDIAN QUARTER AT QUETTA REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN WIPED OUT: 
ONE OF THE BAZAARS, WHERE FIRE COMPLETED THE HAVOC OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 

















THE STAPF COLLEGE, WHICH ESCAPED UNDAMAGED: THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY remain buried under the débris. There is no hope of rescuing any more living. o 
BUILDING AT QUETTA, WHICH IS THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE WESTERN COMMAND. The corpses extricated and buried number several thousand, but exact figures are se 

Ps unobtainable. There are about 10,000 Indian survivors, including 4000 injured.” H. 
(Here it may be noted that the normal population of Quetta was stated afterwards ow 

The havoc caused by the earthquake that devastated Quetta and the adjacent region to have been about 40,000.) Continuing, the same official statement said: “ All R 
on the night of May 30-31 proved to have been still worse than was apparent from houses in the civil area have been razed to the ground except Government House, 
the first reports. In a statement issued by the Government of India on June 2 which is partially standing in ruins, and also the Murree Brewery (indicated in the { be 
we read: “ The whole of Quetta City has been destroyed and is being sealed under above panorama at the top of these two pages). In the cantonment area one os 


military guard from to-day on medical advice. It is estimated that 20,000 corpses quarter of the buildings have been destroyed; the remaining three-quarters are §) 
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He. AND THOUSANDS OF INDIANS: QUETTA, THE STRICKEN CITY. 
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EARTHQUAKE DISASTER ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA: A PANORAMIC 
MENTIONED IN THE REPORTS, INCLUDING QUETTA CITY (‘‘ COMPLETELY DESTROYED”), 
SUFFERED HEAVY CASUALTIES, AND (IN THE FOREGROUND) BARRACKS. 


































WHERE THE ROYAL AIR FORCE SUFFERED HEAVILY: THE OFFICERS’ MESS AT THE R.A.F. QUETTA FROM THE AIR: ANOTHER VIEW, SHOWING THE POLICE 
STATION AT QUETTA, WHOSE BUILDINGS AND HANGARS WERE ALL RAZED TO THE GROUND, f HEADQUARTERS (A LARGE OBLONG BUILDING), BY THE COLLAPSE OF 
WITH GREAT LOSS OF LIFE. WHICH THE POLICE FORCE WAS PRACTICALLY WIPED OUT. 














THE KABARI BAZAAR AT QUETTA: ANOTHER SECTION OF THE INDIAN QUARTER, WHERE FIRE BROKE 














/ OUT AFTER THE MAIN SHOCK AND RAPIDLY CONSUMED THE DEBRIS OF WRECKED BUILDINGS. 

slightly damaged and inhabitable. Most of the damage was done in the Royal Air Force WHERE wens THAN FIFTY MEN OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE LOST 
area, where the barracks have been destroyed, and only six machines out of twenty-seven are THEIR LIVES: THE R8.A.F. STATION AT QUETTA, WHICH WAS 
serviceable. Hanna Road and the Staff College area are undamaged. . . . The Indian Military COMPLETELY LAID IN RUINS—A WESTWARD VIEW FROM THE AIR. 
Hospital has- treated 3500 patients in the last 24 hours. The Cantonment Hospital has treated - 

over 2000 and detained 200. Refugee camps have been established on the racecourse... . | promptly arrested by the troops. Thousands of refugees were evacuated 
Railway and road communication with Quetta is still intact... . . The situation is reported by train. There was no lack of food or of- hospital facilities. The police 
well in hand, but owing to the fact that nearly all subordinate civil officers and police were force was practically wiped out by the collapse of their barracks. Later 
killed, the Agent to the Governor-General has asked the military authority for assistance in reports mentioned a second shock and a mountain landslide, while the 


carrying on the administration.” Tribesmen who appeared in the devastated area bent on loot were total dead in Quetta City were officially estimated at 26,000. 
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THE RAILWAY AT QUETTA, BY WHICH THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES WERE EVACUATED 
AND RELIEF WORKERS BROUGHT IN: A TYPICAL CROWD OF NATIVE PASSENGERS 
AT THE STATION, 


g 





THE QUETTA DISASTER: PEOPLE AND PLACES 
IN THE EARTHQUAKE ZONE. 





nd } ve 
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INSIDE THE R.A.F. BARRACKS AT QUETTA, WHICH WERE DESTROYED BY THE 
EARTHQUAKE: SLEEPING QUARTERS, SHOWING (IN CENTRE) ONE OF THE 
RIFLE RACKS KEPT IN EVERY BUILDING IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. 














AT THE R.A.F. STATION IN QUETTA, WHERE ABOUT 50 AIRMEN WERE KILLED AND 60 
A GROUP OF PERSONNEL ON THE AERODROME, WITH A LORRY AND CARS. 


INJURED: 
6) 
4 
- % = 











A CASTLE BELONGING TO THE KHAN OF KALAT WHICH WAS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN 


HIS FAMILY, WHO 
WERE AT QUETTA, ESCAPED INJURY: THE MIRI PALACE, IN THE HILLS NEAR 


COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE, THOUGH THE KHAN AND 


TWO NOTABILITIES WHOSE NARROW ESCAPES WERE REPORTED: 
H.H. THE KHAN OF KALAT (LEFT) AND SIR NORMAN CATER 


QUETTA. 4 (CENTRE), WITH MR. C. P. SKRINE—IN 1933. 








The R.A.F. casualties in the Quetta earthquake were first given as 1 officer and 
43 airmen killed, and 20 or 30 missing. On June 3 the Air Ministry named three 
more killed, and issued a revised casualty list in which 11 airmen originally 
reported missing appeared as “killed."" A _ later statement gave 1 R.A.F. 
officer and 59 other ranks as injured. A Press report of June | stated: “A telegram 
from the Government of India says that Kalat town and Miri Palace are reported 
flat and many people have been killed. His Highness the Khan and his family 
are safe in Quetta.” Another report said: “ When the civil station at Quetta 





collapsed, Sir Norman Cater, Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, had 
a very narrow escape. The first shock set all his electric light pendants swinging. 
He called to all to make for the doorways. When the building crashed like a 
pack of cards, the door frames remained standing. Sir Norman's presence of 
mind undoubtedly saved his own life and the lives of those with him.” On 
June 2 it was reported: “* Thousands of refugees are leaving Quetta by rail. The 


railways are virtually intact. Meanwhile trains from Lahore and Karachi are 
crowded with relief workers.” 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF THE WEEK. 


THE INDIAN EARTHQUAKE OF JANUARY 1934 AS RECORDED BY THE SEISMOGRAPH 
AT WEST BROMWICH: A MORE VIOLENT DISTURBANCE THAN 


RECORD OF THE RECENT 


. J. Shaw, C.B.E., Secretary of the British Association Seismological Committee, sending 42 minutes 23 seconds (Greenwich time) on the evening of May 30... . The actual time of 
seismographical record of the earthquake, with that of last year’s great + + occurrence was 3 hours 3 minutes 2 seconds on the morning of May 31. Here we have the 
parison, notes ~—_ the latter = —e the more Ma 5 He anomaly of the record being made in England on the day before the earthquake occurred. These 
commencement ‘ Primary’ cunt of the letter P , the + Seconda waves pass on and arrive at the furthermost Base on the earth’s surface in 
wave) by the. letter S. ™ qneunt time by which ‘the 


THE QUETTA EARTHQUAKE OF MAY 
THAT SHOWN BY THE AT WEST BROMWICH : 
QUETTA DISASTER. 


1935 AS RECORDED BY THE SEISMOGRAPH 
THE DISASTROUS SHOCKS RECORDED 3720 MILES FROM THEIR 
PLACE OF ORIGIN IN BALUCHISTAN. 


minutes 18 seconds 
slo and from this moment the whole earth is puree ‘Ouste’ seismograph shows, and in a slow 
have "ings behind the primary is a measure the distance that the waves have diminuendo comes to rest several hours “later.” 
welled. . . . Ry MF, AEE aR KR BR. BP 


Quetta earthquake, we may add, was also 
recorded well by the seismograph at Messrs. Selfridee’s. 
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THREAT TO THE FRANC: A QUEUE OF ALARMED PARISIANS AT THE BANK THE FRENCH MINISTERIAL CRISIS: M. FLANDIN, WITH HIS ARM IN A SLING, LEAVING 
OF FRANCE WAITING TO CONVERT THEIR MONEY INTO GOLD. FOR THE CHAMBER TO MAKE HIS PLEA FOR CONFIDENCE. 
im ~y- oof and at the end of his speech was taken ill and fainted in tne 
lobby. In the debate M. Paul ynaud made a strong speech in favour of devaluation and of 
a National Ministry. His advice, int the latter respect, could not be 


» Owing to the refusal 
of various Parties to co-operate. de my Comat tll th ca ta ae 


<e ts 


THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ROYAL FUSILIERS: A SPECIAL SERVICE HELD IN THE WESTERN MOAT OF THE 
USED IN THE TOWER PAGEANT AND TATTOO. 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the raising of The Royal Fusiliers (City of London we tet eam fp ptete & Ge Paw «Op pee 
as calsbrated on june 2 by service held in the Moat of Tower of and consisted of -- Ay A 
The Lord Mayor of ; from the Fusiliers; ist, 2nd, 3rd 
his place was taken by . and London Fhe Royal vation Tat, 2nd. Sr sm 
Sheriffs, occupied the Royal b the . P. H. Hill, Colonel of The 


TOWER OF LONDON, TRANSFORMED BY THE SCENERY BEING 
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EVENTS AND 
PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK : 
ROYAL AND OTHER 
OCCASIONS. 


— than four thousand men, 

cadets, and —— of the 
St. fol John Ambulance Brigade, from 
the No. ot of Wales's) District, 
were 


Sir ohn Duncan, and 
Major-General Sir Percival Wilkinson, 
paid a high tribute to the smartness 


ome 


has 
vity in = for —- a. 


MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL OF ATHLONE REVIEWS MEMBERS OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE IN HYDE PARK: AN INSPECTION 
OF A CORPS WHICH IS TAKING INCREASING INTEREST IN POISON-GAS WORK. 


F. Jj. PERRY WINS ANOTHER CHAMPIONSHIP : THE PRINCE OF WALES FOUNDS THE NEW BUILDING OF THE THE GERMAN SPECIAL COMMISSIONER ON DISARMAMENT 
THE FINALISTS, WITH THE UMPIRE, AT AUTEUIL. ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY. ARRIVES IN LONDON: HERR VON RIBBENTROP. 


F. J. Torry bast G. von Cramm (right), the German holder, in the On ‘June 3 the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone of the new Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Special Commissioner for 

final of French Lawn Tennis Championships at the Stade building of the Royal Empire Society, on the site in Northumberland Disarmament questions, who has been accorded ambassadorial 

Roland-Garros on June 2. He won by three sets to one (6—3, Avenue which the Society has already occupied. His Royal Highness rank by Herr Hitler, arrived in London on June 2, having travelled 

3—6, 6—1, 6—3). He is now Champion of Great Britain, U.S.A., tread a from the King. With him on the dais were Sir by air from Berlin. His purpose was to engage in poainery 
France. It is the first time the French title has been won Archibald Weigall, the Bi of Salisbury, Sir Herbert Baker, the discussions with the British Government on the subject of tive 

by a British player. Perry beat Crawford in the semi-final. architect of the new building, and the Mayor of Westminster. naval strengths. He was received by Sir John Simon on June 3. 


MR. CECIL GRAVES. See ae a SIR JOHN SANDEMAN ALLEN. 
To beseme Controller of Pn wren of the } ae ; Conservative M.P. for the West 
Colonel Dawnay + at in a. . ’ ‘ : on since 1924. Died June 3; aged 


resent, Director of — ire and feos broadcast! ‘ Prominent in marine insurance 
oined ‘the B.B.C. i in | ~pp ay Ly — \ ‘ i of Chambers of Commerce of the Bri 


iaheritor of his allodon estate. Y ‘ 4 in 1928 for his political and public 








THE LADIES’ AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MISS WANDA MORGAN, 
MR. CARLTON DAWE. THE WINNER (LEFT), AND MISS PAM BARTON. SIR ALMERIC FITZROY. 
The novelist and dramatist. Died May 30; aged sixty-nine. lerk of the Privy Council from 1058 1923. Died May 31 ; 
and ellow and ighty-three. Chairman the Departmental Com: 
Deterioration in 1903 and a member of 
of oe en character, 


£ iss had won the 
“The Black Spider” and “ Brother Bill. she has been in the first flight of women golfers Life of the first Duke of Grafton. 
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A ZULU WAR DANCE IN HONOUR OF THE ROYAL JUBILEE, WITH CHANTING AND 
 ) STAMPING AND THE BRANDISHING OF STICKS AND SPEARS: TWO TRIBES IN A 
COMBINED DANCE; THE CHIEF ON THE RIGHT WAVING A UNION JACK. 


CHIEFS OF ZULU TRIBES PRESENTING THEMSELVES TO THE NATIVE COMMISSIONER 
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CELEBRATING THE SILVER JUBILEE AT LADYSMITH : 
A ZULU WAR DANCE. 


NATIVES WHO CAME FROM FAR AND NEAR TO WATCH THE CEREMONIES OF 
JUBILEE DAY: PART OF A CROWD KEENLY INTERESTED IN ONE OF THe 
DANCES AT LADYSMITH. 


ON ARRIVAL AT LADYSMITH: TYPICAL PARTICIPANTS IN THE LOYAL CELEBRATIONS ® 


FROM AMONG HIS MAJESTY’S AFRICAN SUBJECTS. 


“ GWALA” BETWEEN DANCES: ONE OF THE CHIEFS, WITH A FLAG OF THE UNION 
AMONG HIS PLUMES, DRINKING A NATIVE BEER MADE BY FERMENTING MEALIES— 
ITS INTOXICATING QUALITIES CONDUCIVE TO FINE DANCING! 


In our last issue we showed how the Masai of Tanganyika Territory gathered to 
celebrate the Royal Jubilee on May 6; and here, further south in his Majesty's 
African dominions, are seen Zulus assembled at Ladysmith, Natal, to honour the 
King and express their loyalty in tribal war dances. A large arena was kept 
clear for the purpose, and then, turn by turn, each visiting tribe presented its 
dance. To begin with, each was usually quite quiet, but before long most of 
them were in a state of frenzy. Chanting and stamping, waving sticks and 


LOYALTY TO THE CROWN EXPRESSED IN THE FORM OF A PIERCED FARTHING 
HANGING FROM THE FOREHEAD: A NATIVE WOMAN DRESSED IN HER BEST 
FOR THE OCCASION. 


shields, the dancers passed backwards and forwards, each tribe with its chief in 
front, working his way to and fro along the ranks. Between the dances the 
various tribes were given “ gwala™ to drink—a beer made by fermenting mealies, 
strong enough to add enthusiasm to the next dance! When the ceremony was 
over, ten oxen and hundreds of gallons of “ gwala" were apportioned out among 
the dancers, who feasted to their hearts’ content before returning home. No doubt, 
like the Masai, the Zulus would welcome a Royal Jubilee every year. 
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THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION TONS OF GRANITE BLOWN UP BY GUNPOWDER. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION TONS OF GRANITE BLOWN UP BY TWENTY TONS 

OF GUNPOWDER: THE TERRIFIC EXPLOSION AT THE BONAWE QUARRIES, ARGYLL- 

SHIRE, WHEN THE BIGGEST MINE EVER EXPLODED IN A BRITISH QUARRY SENT 
PART OF A MOUNTAIN “SKY HIGH,” 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BIG BLAST: WORKMEN PACKING EXPLOSIVE INTO THE MOUNTAIN- 
SIDE BEFORE THE EXPLOSION, WHICH PROVIDED MATERIAL FOR AT LEAST FIVE YEARS’ 
WORK AT THE QUARRY. 


T the Bonawe Quarries, near Taynuilt, Argylishire, on May 31, there was fired the 
biggest mine ever exploded in a British quarry. Twenty tons of explosive were 

used and 750,000 tons of granite were brought down—enough, according to Major 
Struthers, who was in charge of the operations, to keep the quarry busy for at least 
five years. Eighteen months of preparation for the blast were, in a few seconds, crowned 
with complete success... Extraordinary precautions had been taken in the village. Houses 
near the quarry were evacuated, and, throughout the village, pictures and mirrors were 
taken down from walls, crockery removed from shelves, and everything breakable was 
put in a place of safety. When the mine was fired, there was at once a low rumble 
from the 500-foot-high quarry face, then the ground trembled, a ripple passed over the 
nearby waters of Loch Etive, and finally, with a tremendous roar, the whole cliff fell 
outwards, and the scene of the explosion was shrouded in dense clouds of dust and fumes. 


ACCURATE TIMING FOR THE EXPLOSION: MEN AT THE FIRING POINT, ONE OF 
THEM WITH A CLOCK, AWAITING THE SIGNAL FOR PRESSING THE STARTING LEVER. 
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THE 1935 DERBY: FAVOURITE AND WINNER—BAHRAM THE UNBEATEN. 


NAMED AFTER AN OMAR KHAYYAM HERO: BAHRAM, THE DERBY WINNER, ONE OF THE AGA KHAN’S THREE RUNNERS, 
WHICH BECAME RESPECTIVELY FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD FAVOURITE—A UNIQUE OCCURRENCE. 


One feature of special interest in connection with this year's Derby was the 
fact that the Aga Khan ran three horses—Bahram, Hairan, and Theft, which 
were respectively first, second, and third favourite on the eve of the race—a 
unique position for the same owner. Their starting prices, however, were— 
Bahram, 5 to 4; Hairan, 5 tol; and Theft, 100 to 8. As noted on our double-page 
illustrating the finish, Bahram (by Blandford—Friar’s Daughter), which was 
first favourite, proved the winner—this despite the fact, no doubt observed by 
the superstitious, that .he bore the number 13 among the sixteen runners. 
Bahram was ridden by Fred Fox, who had won the Derby of i931 on Cameronian. 
Like the other two of the Aga Khan's horses, Bahram was trained by Frank 
Butters, and it was noted as being much to the trainer's credit that all three 


went to the post on June 5 in an equal condition of fitness. Bahram, who is 
so far unbeaten, had never previously been to Epsom, and had never taken 
part in a race in public over the distance of the Derby course. He had, 
however, deféated all the rivals he had met at Newmarket, York, and Goodwood, 
and had already won one of the season's “ classic" races, namely, the Two 
Thousand Guineas. It may be recalled that in 1930 the Aga Khan won the 
Derby with Blenheim, though his other horse in that race, Rustom Pasha, had 
been much more fancied. Thereafter he decided that in a Derby he would 
run any horse that had claims to inclusion: hence his three runners this year. 
The winner's name occurs in Omar Khayyam, thus: “ Bahram, that great Hunter— 
the wild ass Stamps o'er his head, but cannot break his sleep.” 
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THE 1935 DERBY: THE AGA KHAN’S UNBEATEN BAHRAM 
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THE FINISH OF THE GREAT RACE: BAHRAM PASSING THE POST TWO LENGTHS IN FR 
The 1935 Derby—‘‘ The 152nd Renewal of the Derby Stakes,” to give the | and ridden by T. Weston) was second. It started at 50-1. Lord Astor's 36 
race its official title—was run on June 5 and. as we record on the preceding Field Trial (trained by J. Lawson and ridden by R. Dick) was third. It St 
page, was won by the Aga Khan's unbeaten Bahram, the favourite, which started at 9-1. The Aga Khan's Hairan started at 5-1. His Theft, which m 
started at 5-4. Sir Abe Bailey's Robin Goodfellow (trained by H. L. Cottrill was fourth, started at 100-8. Sixteen ran. The time was 2 minutes, of 
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AM WINS; WITH HIS HAIRAN AND HIS THEFT UNPLACED. 





» a 
S IN FRONT OF ROBIN GOODFELLOW, WITH FIELD TRIAL THIRD AND THEFT FOURTH. 


36 seconds. In this connection, it is interesting to quote an “ Evening There is half a mile or so of uphill from the start; then a turn and the 
Standard" writer on the mile-and-four-furlongs course. ‘‘ The Derby course descent to Tattenham Corner, where balance and perfect action are tried to 
may appear to be a queer one upon which to decide the most important the extreme. Another sharp turn and then the steady rise to the winning 
of all races. The explanation is that it tests every quality in a racehorse. | post upon which every ounce of courage has to be given.” 
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THE 1935 DERBY: THEIR MAJESTIES IN THEIR BOX; AND THE GREAT BEND. 











TRIAL LEADING AT TATTENHAM CORNER; WITH THE AGA KHAN’S BAHRAM FIFTH FROM THE RIGHT, AND HIS HAIRAN THIRD FROM THE RIGHT. 


2. THE ROYAL BOX: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT; PRINCESS NICHOLAS OF GREECE (MOTHER OF THE DUCHESS OF KENT); 
THE DUKE OF YORK; PRINCE NICHOLAS OF GREECE; 


THE 


The weather on Derby Day was so unsettled that it was feared that the King 
might not be able to go to Epsom as he had announced his intention of doing 
on the previous evening. Happily, however, his Majesty found it possible to 
risk the chance of showers, and decided to attend the meeting. Among the other 
royal visitors was the Duchess of Kent, who witnessed her first Derby. With 


DUCHESS OF KENT; THE DUCHESS OF YORK; THE QUEEN; THE 
AND (RIGHT) THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


DUKE OF KENT; THE KING; 


regard to the upper photograph on this page, we may draw attention to the position 
of two of the Aga Khan's three runners, Bahram, the ultimate winner, and Hairan, 
well placed for the run in. Field Trial, which came in third, is leading. As 
mentioned elsewhere, it is on the descent to Tattenham Corner, the most famous 
bend on any race-course, that a horse’s balance and action are severely tested, 
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“NORMANDIE” WINNING THE “BLUE RIBAND” : 


1935 


THE NEW £10,000,000 FRENCH LINER ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE 


SEEN FROM THE DECK OF THE “ CHAMPLAIN” 


THE START FROM HER HOME PORT: AN AIR VIEW OF THE GIANT 


The new giant French liner “ Normandie" (whose interior construction we illustrate 
on a double-page) arrived at New York on June 3 after her maiden voyage by 
which she won the “blue riband of the Atlantic.” She had broken all Atlantic 
records—{1) for the fastest crossing—2971 miles from the Bishop's Rock, Scilly 
Isles, to the Ambrose Light in 4 days, 3 hours; average speed 29°98 knots; 
(2) for the highest speed—an average of 31°55 knots from noon on June 2 to 
11.2 am. on June 3; and (3) for the longest day’s run—754 miles in 23 hours 
2 minutes. Her time from Cowes Roads to the Ambrose Light—3192 miles—was 
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A RECORD MAIDEN VOYAGE. 


wy 4a ‘ 
Tod wey ero ad 


Sad 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, DURING WHICH SHE BROKE ALL RECORDS: THE “ NORMANDIE” 


(PARTLY VISIBLE IN THE FOREGROUND). 


FRENCH LINER “ NORMANDIE” LEAVING LE HAVRE, WITH TWO ENGLISH PILOTS ABOARD, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON, TO BEGIN HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO NEW YORK. 


4 days, 1! hours, 42 minutes, representing an average speed of 29°64 knots. The 
“Normandie” achieved these feats despite the fact that she “nursed” her 
engines, slowed down for 11 hours on June 1 owing to a broken condenser tube, 
and used the longest summer route to avoid icebergs. The three previous 
Atlantic records were made by the Italian liner “‘ Rex" (Cibraltar to New York, 
3181 miles; speed 28°92 knots), the German “ Bremen” (Cherbourg to New York, 
3199 miles; 28°51 knots), and the British ‘“ Mauretania” (Ambrose Light to 
Plymouth, 2973 miles; 27:22 knots). 
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N Derby week a reviewer's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of sport and the animal world. It is not, 
however, with that noble creature, the horse, that I am 
at present concerned, but with a book by a famous 
nature-photographer that tells me of wild life in many 
lands, including the biggest and the fiercest of beasts, 
namely, “ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS AND Men.” 
By Cherry Kearton. With forty-four Photographs by 
the Author (Longmans, Green; 12s. 6d.). I have en- 
countered a good many works of this type, and among 
them some by the same author; but here, I think, 
Mr. Kearton has really surpassed himself as well as his 
competitors. His pages, indeed, proved so beguiling, in 
particular those recounting his narrow escapes from “‘ tooth 
and claw” and other perils, that I found it difficult to 
shut the book in time to inspect the others on my list. 


Mr. Kearton seems to be one of those men who, in the 
old phrase, bear a charmed life. Recall- 
ing some tales he told round a camp 


the “safety first!" period) is the finest sport in the 
world. ‘ Nowadays,” he adds, “ many of its adherents 
render themselves so safe that the finest element of sport 
is entirely lacking. I hope that this book may show those 
people who plan to photograph wild animals from pro- 
tected motor-cars that they are missing most of the real 
thrills. It may show also that a knowledge of animal 
life leads directly to a love of wild creatures, a desire to 
protect them and preserve them, and a realisation that 
the harmless camera can provide every thrill that accom- 
panies the gun. To-day more people than ever before 
are declaring themselves lovers of peace. Is it too much 
to hope that, when we have finally ceased to want to kill 
each other, we shall also lose the craving which leads too 
many people to the unnecessary slaughter of animals?” 


In our own country, animal-lovers are more restricted 
in their range of friendships, but not, I think, less devoted 


\ BOOKS OF THE _ DAY. 


Ox 
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dogs are treated nowadays with almost as much care as 
children. Consequently, “ there is more and more demand 
for the veterinary surgeon. The colleges cannot turn 
out qualified men and women (for this is one of the 
professions very suitable for our girls to take up) quickly 
enough.” Emergencies may occur, however, when there 
is no “ vet.” within call or no time to fetch one, and in 
such a case the counsel and instruction provided in this 
encyclopedia may prove invaluable. “ Whatever changes 
may come in fashions,” says an epilogue, “ the information 
contained in these pages is the best that can be obtained, 
for both the history of the breeds and the medical and 
other practical advice have been supplied by acknowledged 
leaders in their various branches of knowledge.” Among 
the principal contributors, mentioned on the title-page, 
are Major Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., A. Croxton Smith, 
Capt. E. A. V. Stanley, Mrs. Gatacre, the Hon. Florence 
Amherst, and Lady Edith Windham. 

One pestioter weaned of canine 
management is treated in a new addition 





fire under Kilimanjaro, during the war 
in “German East,” he writes: “ One 
was about the taking of a film of a 
nee expedition by the Masai 

Another concerned a time when 
a hundred African buffalo stood waiting 
to attack me; and another described 
an adventure in India when I crawled 
alone down a tunnel through dense 
undergrowth to get a close-up portrait of 
a tiger. . . . I have been chased by 
rhinos and elephants, I have been 
attacked by deadly beetles and ‘ants as 
well as by lions, I was in the gondola 
of the first airship that flew over London, 
I was present at the capture of Antwerp 
by the Germans, and I fought for three 
years in German East Africa—my war 
experience being continually punctuated 
by adventures with wild animals. I 
have been chased by that dangerous 
creature, the buffalo, in three continents, 
America, Asia, and Africa; a herd of 
stampeding elephants has charged around 
a tree in which I was hidden during 
a tropical storm, a deadly snake has 
crawled under my knees while I sat on 
the ground. I have had adventures 
on the cliffs of Ireland and Scotland 
as well as in the forests of Borneo.” 
Details of these and other “ close calls" 


are given in the present S 
Not only are Mr. K : 's reminis- 


cences thus exceptionally rich in escapes 
from tight corners, but he can also 
claim to be the actual pioneer of nature 
photography. As a boy among the York- 
shire moors, he tells us, he developed 
inventiveness, love of open country, 
and curiosity about wild creatures, but 
no career offered scope for all these 
qualities. Accordingly, before he was 
eighteen, he invented one. “I went 
into the woods and the fields,” he 
writes, “ photographing birds with a 
camera which I had myself adapted to 
that special purpose. Up to that time, 
books and articles on natural history 
were always illustrated with drawings ; 
the camera was never used for that 
purpose until my brother Richard and 
1 began in 1892 the work which 
resulted three years later in the publica- 
tion of a book on British Birds’ Nests 

. . » A science which began with the 
picture of a thrush’s nest in a wood 
near Enfield has grown until every 
living creature in every country of the 
world has ‘sat for its portrait’ to the 
photographer or the cinematographer. 
And that enormous development arose 
from the purchase by me, in 1889, of 
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illustrated weekly journal. 


of a novel description. 
habits of birds, animals, fishes, and insects. 


Our Readers and Photographers 


at Home and Abroad. 





HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” has always been 
famed for its treatment of the various branches of Science. 
Its archeological articles and illustrations are known 
throughout the world, and its pages dealing with Natural History 
and Ethnology are of equal value. 
dealt with in our pages in a more extensive way than in any other 
We take this opportunity, therefore, of 
urging our readers to forward to us photographs of interest in these 
branches of Science. 


Few people visiting the less-known parts of the world fail to 
equip themselves with cameras, and we wish to inform explorers 
and others who travel that we are glad to consider photographs 
which show curious customs of various nationalities, civilised and 
uncivilised, their sports, habits, and costumes ; 
of a little-known or unusual character. 


We are very pleased to receive also photographs dealing with 
Natural History in all its branches, especially those which are 
Our pages deal thoroughly with unfamiliar 


To Archzologists we make a special appeal to send us the results 
of recent discoveries. 


In addition, we are glad to consider photographs or rough 
sketches illustrating important events throughout the world; but 
such contributions should be forwarded by the quickest possible 
route, immediately after the events. 


We welcome contributions and pay well for all material accepted 
for publication. 


When illustrations are submitted, each subject sent should be 
accompanied by a suitable description. 


Contributions should be addressed to: The Editor, The /ilustrated 
London News, 346, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


These and other subjects are 


in fact, anything 


to that useful series, “‘ The Sportsman’s 
Library,” whose aim is to supply at 
a modest price volumes written by 
experts on the principal sports and 
pastimes. This one is entitled “ Gun 
Docs AND THeir TRaIntnGc.” By Atwood 
Clark. Illustrated (Philip Allan; §5s.). 
The author begins by picturing how 
the age-old alliance between man and 
dog in hunting originated in prehistoric 
times. To this series also belongs 
“Ripinc AND HorsEeMANsuHiP.” By 
William Fawcett, Hunting and i 

Editor of The Field. Illustrated (Philip 
Allan; 5s.). Mr. Fawcett is not among 
those who believe that the horse is 
doomed to extinction, despite the fact 
that “‘a can of petrol provides us with 
a speedier mode of travelling” in these 


hustling days. “‘ There are more people 
riding to-day,” he declares, “‘ than ever 
before . . . for it is generally admitted 


that as a means of enjoying good health 
‘the outside of a horse is the best for 
the inside of a man.’"" He recalls that, 
when railways were invented, people 
predicted that the horse would soon 
become as extinct as the dodo. He 
thinks, however, that if we could return 
to earth a century hence, “ the horse 
would still be found in man’s service,” 
even if railways had disappeared and 
the motor-car were a museum piece, 
while the aeroplane had become the 
only means of transit. Two other new 
volumes of the Sportsman’s Library, 
equally attractive, are “Sea Fisuinc.” 
By Major D. P. Lea Birch; and 
“Coarse Fisuinc.” By A. J. Rudd, 
both illustrated (Philip Allan ; 5s. each). 


Those who combine love of nature 
with zest for the business of killing 
will enjoy a new edition of what is 
evidently a classic of Scottish deer- 
stalking—* Tue Hicn Tors or Brack 
Mount.” By the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane. Republished by her Execu- 
tors with a Foreword and two addi- 
tional Photographs. With Illustrations 
from by Mrs. Olive Mac- 
kensie of Ord (Blackwood; 7s. 6d.). 
The spirit of camaraderie in the chase 
likewise permeates a book that will 
appeal strongly to Lincolnshire sport- 
ing folk and agriculturists—“‘ Farminc 
anp Fox -Huntinc.” By Geo. E. 
Collins (“ Nimrod Junior”), author of 
“The History of the  Brocklesby 
Hounds,” etc. With a Foreword by 
the Earl of Yarborough, K.G., P.C. 
Illustrated (Sampson Low; 10s. 6d.). 








a second-hand camera for which I paid 
the sum of fourteen shillings. “§ 


iis tie Stem a0 fe Gaur yene eampeteten ts Best 
Africa, Mr. Kearton skips the subsequent period (covered 
in his other books), except for one important chapter on 
“ wild-life ‘story’ films.” His revelations of faked 
sensationalism should not be overlooked by the controlling 
authorities. “1 could have been as ingenious as anyone,” 
he writes. . . . ppg Pama and those of Africa 
especially. . . . or am &@ moment prepared to 
countenance cruelty to animals. Some of the things done 
in the preparation of these films are unspeakable. . . . 
Though to some extent a reaction has now—I am glad to 
say—set in, it would still be very advisable if a qualified 
naturalist with photographic experience among wild animals 
could be appointed as censor of all films in which animals 
play a part.” In his own nature-film work in Africa, 

for over thirty years, Mr. Kearton has combined true 
po gt ay BF Even so, the process did not 
lack thrills, for the at any rate, as when 
a big crocodile missed him by six inches! 


1 am not surprised at Mr. Kearton’s dictum that 
nature-photography as he has practised it himself, before 


to their four-footed companions. One ever-popular object 
of such affection is magnificently served in a monumental 
work of which I have just received the concluding section— 
“ Hutcuinson’s Doc Encyciorapia.” Edited by Walter 
Hutchinson. Vol. IIIl.: P to Z. With 857 Black and 
White Illustrations and 21 Colour Plates (Hutchinson ; 
17s. 6d.). Considering the lavish scale of illustration and 
the statement that the whole work has cost {£30,000 to 
produce, the price of this volume seems remarkably 
moderate. Its two predecessors did not come to me for 
review, but, judging from the present example, I should 
say that the complete trilogy will be indispensable to all 
who have ‘to do with dogs, and in all sporting libraries. 
“In this final section,” we read, “ displaying photographs 
of the most recent winners of certificates at Cruft’s, 
will be seen the world’s best in every type, practically 
all from British kennels. . . . From this country the 
love of dogs has spread or is spreading all over the 


Since the war, it is stated, there has been an 
immeasurable improvement in almost every breed, and 


That out of India come other 
things than political controversy is evidenced by “ Parsis 
AND Sports”: and Kindred Subjects. By H. D. 
Darukhanawala. Compiled under the guidance of two 
well - known members of the Parsi community, Dr. 
M. E. Pavri, J.P., and Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy. 
With a Foreword by the Hon. Sir H. M. Mehta. 
(Published by the author, P.O. Box 279, Bombay. 
3500 copies. Rupees 3/8 each.) This is a _ kind 
of biographical dictionary, fully illustrated with por- 
traits, representing the exploits of Parsis in many 
kinds of sports, games, and athletics, with several special 
articles. The reading matter is interspersed with innumer- 
able advertisements, which “form part of a Parsi Trade 
Directory.” That, indeed, is the general aspect of the 
volume, which in its make-up differs somewhat from 
the usual conventions of book production. It forms an 
interesting record of Parsi versatility in all sporting pur- 
suits, but the quality of reproduction of some illustrations 
leaves a good deal to be desired. The facial type in the 
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IN THE JUBILEE YEAR BIRTHDAY LIST: PEOPLE HONOURED 


(Viscount.) Lately Governor-General 
“ New Zealand, a position to which 
was appointed in 1930. Well 
ek. for keen, expert interest in 
agricultural matters. 


i . A Director of 
the Bank of England. A Governor 
of Harrow School. 





MR. WILLIAM MALLINSON. 
(Baronet.) Receives his honour for 
political and public services. especially 
in Walthamstow. He is one of the 

+ keenest supporters of the Essex 
County Cricket Club. 


(Knight.) The distinguished arche- 

ologist who has done so much fine 

work, notably at Ur of the Chaldees. 

Has ‘contribu much — to 
“The Illustrated London News 


s MR. C. LEONARD WOOLLEY. 


THE HON. W. NAPIER BRUCE. 
(Com; of Honour.) Lately 
lor of the University of 

— 7 


COL. SIR CLIVE WIGRAM. 
(Baron.) Private Secretary to the 
1931. Assistant Private 
to his Majesty from 1910 
until 1. Served in the South 
_ African War. 


SIR WILLIAM J. P. MASON, BT. 
(Baron.) Receives his } a 
itical and public serv 
nty of Somers, 
of Somerse 1928-29 
Middle ete; N.E. Circuit. 


Somerv 
and Mr. Gerald Cock (M.V.O.). 


THE VERY REV. JOHN WHITE. 
br may jon of Honour.) an 


Assernbt 
of the United a of Scotland, 











SIR FREDERICK E. G. PONSONBY. 


Eu Dep: 
of W. Windsor Castle since 1928. 


SIR (R.) BURTON CHADWICK. 
(Baronet.) The founder and the 
first Deputy Master of the Honourable 
eS of Master Mariners. Par- 
liamen Secretary, Board of 
Trade, 1 1924-28. Twice an M.P. 


MR. EVAN WILLIAMS. 
(Baronet.) LL.D.; D.L. President 
of the Mining Association of Great “ 
Britain. A colliery owner. A 
Director of Lloyds Bank, and of 

various other big enterprises. 


Merit.) Poet Laureate 
since 1930. Receives his honour in 
—— of his eminent position 
in world of literature. Writer 

of many poems. 


SIR GEORGE NEWMAN. 
(G.B.E.) Lately Chief Medical Officer, 
Ministry of Health and Board of 
dubbed him = the greatest hygienist 
ul im “ greatest 


. 
ue 


SIR GEORGE E. MAY, BT. 
(Baron.) Chairman of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee since 
1932. Member of the Council of the 
Institute of Actuaries. Formerly 

Secretary of the Prudential. 


SIR HENRY JACKSON. 
(Baronet.) For services in connection 


with transport questions. M.P. for 
vant 


Wandsworth, bar ~ and since 
ee 


SIR CRAWFORD McCULLAGH. 
(Baronet.) Lord Ma of Belfast. 
Member for South fast, 4 a & 
arliament of Northern 


P: t 
1921-25. High Sherif, mill 


Councillor for Woodvale Ward. 
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BY THE KING. 


SIR ARTHUR BALFOUR, BT. 
(Baron.) Peerage for public cuviess. 
er Cutler of Sheffield, 1911-12. 

Has been a member of many he 
ment Committees. A Director of 

the National Provincial Bank 


LT.-COL. C. M. HEADLAM. a 
(Baronet.) M.P. for Barnard Castle. 
Has been Parliamentary and Financial 5 
Secretary to the Admiralty and Par / 
came? Secretary to the Miristries 

of Pension and Transport. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS. 
Cae.) The well-known actor- 
A vety versatile pla 
— stinguished Ny t comed 
in serious réles. arried Miss 
Ellatine Terriss. 





ore of vita- 
A D.Sc. and an F.RS. 
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THE ART OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA: 


AN INTERESTING LONDON EXHIBITION. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL 
OF ELIZABETH 1. (1741-61) AND 
BEARING THE IMPERIAL EAGLE AND 
by Prince Vladimir Galitzine.) 


GLASS GOBLETS AND A TEAPOT BY 
FACTORY OF THE TIME 
CATHERINE HH. (1762-96), 
THE EMPRESSES’ MONOGRAMS. ( 


AN EPITOME OF NUMEROUS SACRED RELICS: A SMALL CROSS 

(4 1%. BY 3 IN.) SAID TO CONTAIN (AMONG MANY OTHERS) 

PORTIONS OF CHRIST'S CROSS AND GRAVESTONE, BONES OF 
MARTYRS, JORDAN SAND, AND PART OF AARON'S ROD, 


FORMERLY A _ RUSSIAN 


NECKLACE, 


A GOLD CHAIN, WITH THE ROYAL POLISH ORDER OF THE WHITE EAGLE, MADE 
FOR THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS 1. AS KING OF POLAND, 1829: 


BY JOHANN WILHELM KEIBEL. (Lent by Messrs. Wartski.) 


A WORK 


The Duchess of Kent opened on June 4, at No. 1, Belgrave Square, a very 
interesting Exhibition of Russian Art, in aid of the Russian Red Cross—the old 
organisation which is affiliated to the British Red Cross and carries out relief 
work among sick and destitute Russians living in this country. The Queen has 
lent a number of important works of art, while the King of Sweden, Queen Marie 
of Rumania, the Queen of Spain, and many other royal collectors, have also 
contributed. The house, in which the exhibition occupies 14 rooms, was lent 
by Mme. Koch de Gooreynd, and was specially decorated in Russian style by 


CROWN 


WITH A PEAR-SHAPED BLACK PEARL (KNOWN AS ana) 
BY 


CATHERINE THE GREAT TO POTEMKIN IN 
(Lent by Princess Zeneide Y 


June 8, 


A SOUVENIR OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 
CATHERINE _11.): HER PORTFOLIO, 
EMBROIDERED IN GOLD THREAD 


(tHE EMPRESS 
OF RED MOROCCO LEATHER 
AND BEARING HER MONOGRAM 


(& FOR EKATERINA)—ONE OF VERY FEW SUCH CASES MADE IN RUSSIA. 


Dy 
e 


GIVEN BY THE LATE TSAR TO THE TSARINA: A GOLD AND 

ENAMELLED EASTER EGG, BY FABERGE, SURMOUNTED BY A 

DIAMOND CROWN WHICH, WHEN RAISED (AS HERE), DISCLOSES 

MINIATURES OF THE TSAR AND TWO OF HIS DAUGHTERS. 
( Messrs. Wartski.) 


JEWEL AND GIVEN 


1783: A PEARL 
‘oussou poff.) 





SURMOUNTED ON THE LID WITH A CABOCHON EMERALD, WHICH MEASURES 
ONE AND A-HALF INCHES IN LENGTH: A GOLD BOX SET WITH DIAMONDS. 
(Lent to the Exhibition by the Queen of Spain.) 


Mr. V. Doboujinsky, well known for his designs for the Russian and Lithuanian 
Ballets in London. This exhibition, which will remain open until July 13, ranges 
over a wide variety of artistic forms, including pictures, sculpture, icons, textiles, 
silver, furniture, china, glass, books, jewellery, and stage costumes and decoration. 
Exhibits have come from many European countries and also from America. To 
quote the catalogue, the exhibition “will, for the first time in history, present 
to the world outside Russia a picture of Russian Art in its various branches and 
phases, which does something like justice to its task.” 
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MOBILE PAGEANTRY IN JAPAN: FEUDAL 


A PICTURESQUE REPRESENTATION OF A JAPANESE FEUDAL CHIEFTAIN ON HIS TRAVELS: 
THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION, WITH SPEARMEN (WHO PERFORMED DANCES DURING HALTS) 


UPLIFTING THEIR DECORATED LANCES. 


“TN feudal times,” 

writes a corre- 
spondent in Japan 
who sends these 
interesting photo- 
graphs, “* Japanese 
military chieftains 
were called daimyo. 
In those days travel 
was arduous and 
difficult, and was 
deliberately kept so 
by the central 
authorities to lessen 
the danger of con- 
certed rebellions. 
Bridges were for- 
bidden. Roads were 
mere tracks unfit 
for wheeled traffic. 
It was a case of walk 
or be carried. Under 
these conditions a 
journey was an 
event. A man of 
importance, such as 
a daimyo, travelled 
in a kango (palan- 
quin), escorted by a 
considerable retinue. 
Their progress may 
have been slow, but 
was certainly im- 
pressive. Recently 
a revival of such a 


(Continued below. Ps 


SY ANcrENT AND MODERN MODES OF TRAVEL IN JAPAN: A MOTOR-CAR FOLLOWING THE REAR 
OF THE FEUDAL PAGEANT, WITH THE CHIEFTAIN’S BAGGAGE CARRIED BY HUMAN LABOUR 


AND BY PACK-HORSE. 


Contivned.} 

procession was carried out in the Hakone district. The company spent several days 
going from village to village, enabling local residents and sightseers to visualise the 
picturesque ways of a past age. The photographs show the procession approaching. 
Near the front are spearmen with ornamental covers on their spear-heads. Then 
some archers and swordsmen, and next the daim himself in a painfully small 
palanquin. After him follows his luggage, carried in baskets by porters, in small 
boxes on a pack-horse, and in huge wicker chests on the shoulders of grunting 
bearers. These men were the most amusing characters in the whole procession. 
They wore towels tied round their heads, breech-clouts, leggings, and sandals. Since 
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TRAVEL—A DAIMYO’S RETINUE. 


““THEN COME THE ARCHERS AND SWORDSMEN,” WEARING ENORMOUS 
/ CIRCULAR HATS: PART OF A JAPANESE FEUDAL CHIEFTAIN’S TRAVELLING 
ESCORT SHOWN IN A RECENT PAGEANT. 


~ 


(RIGHT) “THE DAIMYO HIMSELF IN A PAINFULLY SMALL PALANQUIN,” OR KANGO, BORNE ON THE SHOULDERS OF TWO STALWART HENCHMEN : 


CRAMPED CONDITIONS OF TRAVEL FOR A MILITARY CHIEFTAIN 
IN FEUDAL JAPAN RE-ENACTED, 


THE CHIEFTAIN'S HEAVY LUGGAGE BRINGS UP THE REAR: JAPANESE 
PAGEANT PERFORMERS, IN TIGHTS REPRESENTING TATTOOING OF THE 
FEUDAL PERIOD, WHO ACTED THEIR PARTS WITH AMUSING REALISM 


the originals were, apparently, very generously tattooed, these imitators wore tights 
cleverly patterned to represent tattoo designs. The men were extremely good actors, 
making a great fuss over their supposedly heavy load: grunting and staggering 
about and stopping every few steps for an ostentatious rest. As the procession 
approached each village the spearmen sang and performed a slow dance. Half-way 
through each movement the spears were tossed from man to man, the columns 
changing sides at the same moment. This dance seems actually to have been, at 
the period represented, one of the daimyo’s methods of impressing the inhabitants of 
the villages through which his cavalcade passed during the journey.” 











F it were possible to hold a General Election 
decide which was the most popular picture 
the National Gallery, I should put my money on 
one which was first exhibited in the Academy of 
1858—“ Derby Day,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. Even 
to-day, when we are all taught to look down our noses 
at the work of Victorian Academicians, this lively, 
detailed, and vigorous transcript from life—as full 
of odd characters as a novel by Dickens—still holds 
our attention; not because it is a “ great’’ picture 
in any real sense of the word—for, indeed, it has 
about it not the slightest trace of profound thought— 
but because it is a brilliant and near-literal de- 
scription of an annual comedy. The picture is so 
familiar to everyone that it is superfluous to describe 
it here; instead, I illustrate a delightful gift to the 
Department of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Museum by Sir Philip Sassoon, Bt., M.P., which will be 
on view to the public by the time these words appear. 

Frith, who was born in 1819—his father was a 
butler turned inn-keeper—had few illusions about 
himself. ‘ I'm not a great painter,” said he. “I’m 
a successful one.’’ The market demanded accurate, 
pretty illustrations of scenes from books and plays 
of the past. Frith supplied them. He thought the 
public would appreciate pictures of contemporary 
life, though he feared the dress of the 1850's was not 
very romantic ; so he gave that public ‘‘ Derby Day.” 
Such a crowd pressed up against his canvas at the 
Academy that the authorities had to protect it by 
a railing—a phenomenon last observed in 1822, when 
David Wilkie exhibited his ‘‘ The Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo.” 


STUDIES BY HERRING, SENIOR, FOR THE HORSES IN FRITH’s “ DERBY DAY"; 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


A SIDELIGHT ON 


“DERBY DAY.” 





By FRANK 


the successful artist in the year after the Indian 
Mutiny, when money went a great deal further than 
it does to-day and taxes were next to nothing. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to imagine that 
Frith earned this substantial sum as the result of one 
visit to Epsom and a couple of weeks’ work in his studio. 
He was the last man to scamp a commission of this 
character, nor was his talent of the sort that per- 
mitted rapid fours de force—he was no Rubens, flinging 
himself at great canvases with a godlike enthusiasm, 
but a sober Dickensian Pre-Raphaelite, by which I 
mean a man who took infinite pains without losing 
his sense of humour. Fifteen months of incessant 
labour went to the making of ‘‘ Derby Day,” and he 
drew his models from among his friends and his own 
children, as well as from the professionals. The 
acrobat and the little boy were painted from a father 
and son who were performing in the pantomime at 
Drury Lane, and the great Tattersall obligingly intro- 
duced him to a genuine jockey, one Bundy, “ a delight- 
ful little fellow,’’ says Frith, ‘‘ who rode a wooden 
horse in my studio with all the ease of whip and rein 
that would have distinguished a winner of the Derby. 
He surprised me by his endurance of a painful attitude— 
that of raising himself in his stirrups and leaning 
forward, in the manner of his tribe. This he would 
do for an hour at a stretch.’’ Poor Bundy had a 
fall soon afterwards in France, and was killed ; before 
he left, he told the painter he would rather ride the 
wildest horse that ever lived than mount the wooden 
one any more. 

You will remember that there are only two horses 
in the picture, and that they are entirely subsidiary to 
the rich human comedy of the scene, Frith has a 
charmingly naive paragraph on the point. “ My 
determination to keep the horses as much in the 
background of my ‘ Derby Day’ as possible did not 
arise from the fact of my not being able to paint 
them properly, so much as from my desire that the 


(f) A fe ts 


WITH AN INSCRIPTION TO THAT 
EFFECT IN FRITH'’S HANDWRITING: A GIFT FROM SIR PHILIP SASSOON, BT., M.P., TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HOW HORSES REALLY GALLOP—AS REVEALED BY THE MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA: A CONTRAST TO THE SPREAD- 
EAGLED POSE OF HERRING'’S HORSE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE. 
As Mr. Davis says in his accompanying article, Frith, with his passion for meticulous accuracy, would have been the first to study 
slow-motion photographs had he lived fifty years later —[Reproduced by Courtesy of Pathé Sound Gazette.) 


Frith had produced his masterpiece. ‘‘ Derby Day” 
had been sold before it was painted to Mr. Jacob 
Bell, whose name is still to be found in the title of a 
famous firm of dispensing chemists, for £1500, and 
a similar sum was paid by the dealer Gambart for 
the right to engrave it. Such were the rewards of 


human being should be paramount. Still, it was 
impossible to avoid the steeds and their riders alto- 
gether.” He may have been able to paint a horse 
properly, but he was not the man to embark upon 
something outside his usual work without obtaining 
expert advice—and this brings us to Sir Philip Sassoon’s 


DAVIS. 


gift, upon which, in Frith’s own writing, can be seen : 
“Studies for the picture of the Derby Day made for 
me by Herring Senr.,”” and “‘ Sketch by Sir E. Land- 
seer done before me.’ The Herring horses are copied 
exactly in the finished painting, and it is obvious 
that the other drawing was a demonstration in equine 


HOW LANDSEER HELPED FRITH IN EQUINE ANATOMY: 
A STUDY BY LANDSEER ON THE SAME SHEET AS THE 
HERRING HORSES—GIVEN TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM BY 
SIR PHILIP SASSOON, 
Sir Philip Sassoon has made a most interesting gift to the British 
Museum, where it is now on exhibition in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings. It consists of studies made by Herring and Landseer 
to help Frith in painting the horses in his ‘‘ Derby Day ” masterpiece. 


anatomy at about the same time by his great friend 
the animal painter, who concealed beneath an incorri- 
gible sentimentality a serious interest in the structure 
of his models. Frith acknowledges very handsomely 
the help he received from Herring. ‘ I am indebted,” 
he writes, ‘‘ to Herring, one of the best painters of 
the racehorse I have ever known, for great assistance 
in the very small share the high-mettled racer has in 
my work.” 

To modern ears the words are as quaint as the 
spread-eagled horse is to modern eyes. This was 
just before the camera had taught men exactly how 
horses galloped at speed. Frith, with his passion 
for meticulous accuracy, would have been the first 
to study slow-motion photographs had he lived fifty 
years later. His essential honesty, and his total 
lack of imagination, are well illustrated by the extra- 
ordinary pains he took over each individual figure 
in the crowd. His employer, Jacob Bell, had a wide 
range of acquaintances, and would come in frequently 
and ask what sort of model the painter wanted for 
such-and-such a figure—fair or dark, long nose or 
short, Roman or aquiline—and would forage round 
till he found the right person. Once Frith demanded 
a handsome fair woman, and Bell produced an actress 
who was all that could be desired ; but he unaccount- 
ably and miserably failed “‘ to reproduce the charm 
that was before me’’—so he rubbed her out, and 
repainted the figure from one of his own daughters, 
because “‘ I could allow nothing to interfere with the 
successful production of a work of art.” The lady 
discovered the insult, as she called it, and provided 
poor Frith with a remarkable exhibition of histrionics. 

If one can judge a man by his autobiography, the 
painter of ‘‘ Derby Day” must have been a most 
agreeable character. He is justifiably proud of his 
success, but his very complacency is modest; he 
performed the remarkable feat of going to Bruges 
and Ghent and writing home that there were no pic- 
tures at either of these places worth looking at! He 
quotes a fellow R.A. who watched the crowd round 
his picture and remarked : ‘‘ There is no hope for art 
in this country, when the people are so besotted as 
to crowd round such a thing as that "’; he also notes 
the existence of “what is called the ‘ high-aim’ 
school, by which is meant a peculiar people who aim 
high and nearly always miss; and who very much 
object to those who aim much lower and happen to 
hit."" To-day, even “ the high-aim school '"—we have 
changed their name to “ high-brow ""—admit that 
Frith’s masterpiece deserves its place in the National 
Gallery ; unlike its immortal painter, we can go to 
Ghent and find something to admire in Van Eyck. 
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WILKES BY ROUBILIAC: A BUST GIVEN TO THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
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A STORMY PETREL OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POLITICS BY A SUPREME MASTER OF THE PORTRAIT BUST: JOHN WILKES, 
BY LOUIS FRANCOIS ROUBILIAC; PROBABLY FROM THE ROOFLESS DASHWOOD MAUSOLEUM AT WEST WYCOMBE. 


A correspondent furnishes us with the following note: “ This interesting bust, 
recently presented to the Corporation of London by the Duke of St. Albans, 
was sold to his ancestor when the Beefsteak Club [founded c. 1707], where it 
had long stood, came to an end in 1869. When the authoritative Life of 
Roubiliac came out, in 1928, it was inaccessible, but was then accurately described 
as the earliest, prophetically as the most interesting, of all Wilkes’s portraits. It 
proves to be the only one, indeed, which in any way explains his fascination. 
Its condition proves that it must have been exposed to the weather ; its character— 
very shallow from back to front but quite unfinished behind—that it once stood 
in a niche “which protected the head. . . . Before the death of the sculptor, 
Wilkes had for some years been intimate with members of the notorious Hell-Fire 
Club, especially with its President, Sir Francis Dashwood. As Roubiliac is known 
to have made a lost bust of the Laureate of the Ciub, Paul Whitehead, it is 


@ priori probable that he made portraits of its members; and as the colossal 
roofless Mausoleum, built by Dashwood to commemorate his family and friends 
outside the church of West Wycombe, Bucks, is full of shallow niches which once 
contained busts of his circle, it is highly probable that the Wilkes was among 
them. . . . It is a reasonable theory that, when Wilkes became the most famous 
man in England, Dashwood himself may have presented it to the Beefsteak Club, 
of which both were members. It is a matter for profound satisfaction that a 
work so interesting should now be secured for ever to the City of London, as a 
permanent memorial of a man whose fame, as opposed to his notoriety, rests on 
his connection with the City. That its subtlety of modelling explains the charm 
which won the heart of Dr. Johnson is the happy result of Wilkes having sat 
to Roubiliac, the greatest master of the portrait bust in the history of our 
sculpture.” Roubiliac, we may add, was French by birth, but worked in England. 
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ECHO OF ARTISTIC JUBILATION: MARIE 
TEMPEST. 

T Drury Lane the other day, the world of drama, in 

all the ramifications the words imply, paid fitting 
homage to England's queen of her profession—Marie 
Tempest. Her title is undisputed, and if some reader 
would interpose : “* But what about Dame Madge Kendal ? ” 
I would reply: “I dinna forget; but Dame Madge 
is the all-honoured queen who has retired, while 
Marie Tempest is the reigning sovereign of our stage.” I 
am among the fortunate—in respect of recollections, not 
of period—who were present when Marie made her début 
in “ Boccaccio ” at the Comedy. I had scarcely six weeks 
ere that cast my anchor in London, and I went to see 
Franz in Suppé’s immortal operette because, coming from 
Amsterdam, where French and German opéra-bouffe reigned 
supreme in the ‘eighties, I was steeped in the works of 
Suppé and Strauss. I knew nearly every note (as one 
says, generalising), and, although I was already a dramatic 
critic in the ‘eighties, I had seen “ Boccaccio ” half-a-dozen 
times and “ Fledermaus” twice that number. So I went 
to find out what English actors and musicians made of 
text and score. Well, I faintly remember that it was all 
very nice; but I was most impressed by the personality, 
the charm, the savoir-faire of a young person in a smallish 
part whose features and face I could never forget. Those 
brilliant eyes were like bright lights; that little nose had 
a charm all its own; the whole of the piquant muscau— 
charming French word—of her Sévres-like figure, of her 
dainty hands, and her exquisite feet with an aristocratic 
instep, were as Parisian as the ville lumiére makes them. 
And yet Miss Tempest is British born, and all she owes 
to France is her convent education. She is now, as she 
was then, an exquisite bit of living porcelain, rousing 
imaginations of minuets and sallies worthy of Mme. de 


SHALL WE REVERSE? ”, AT THE COMEDY THEATRE: ROBERT 
HALE AS 1HE FIRST CRITIC, JUNE AS CAROLINE, HIS DAUGHTER, 
AND CLARE LINDSAY AS HIS WIFE, IN THE SCENE ENTITLED 


* ATHENS,” 


This new musical play by Arthur Macrae and Dennis Van Thal, presented 
by André Charlot and Robert Nesbitt at the Comedy, is reviewed on 


this page. 


Statl. A long leap brings me to “ The Red Hussar,” the 
daintiest military figure that ever graced the male uniform, 
“The Red Hussar" was the topic of London, and the 
adored of the jeunesse dorée. What sculptural lines, what 
grace of gesticulation, what delicious pertness of delivery, 
as glamorous as the sword she knew so well to draw ; above 
all, what witchery of smile—a smile as “ fetching,” as 
unique, as the ocular fireworks of Hortense Schneider, the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 

But anon came greater, more intrinsically artistic work— 
Peg Woffington, Nell Gwynn, Becky Sharp; at length 
the summit, in ‘ The Marriage of Kitty "—triumph upon 
triumph—a living portrait- gallery. And to think that 
Marie Tempest never crossed the Channel to impress the 
foreigner with her genius as great as Réjane, who became a 
constant, ever-welcome guest in London! Still, if not in 
person, in name at any rate, Marie Tempest is as famous 
on the Continent as in England and America: to the 
itinerant foreigner of culture, a visit to Marie Tempest’s 
theatre was as urgent a rite as to see Irving, Ellen Terry, 
and Beerbohm Tree. In general, the great, the paramount 
gift of this superb actress is that she has never failed in 
any of the countless parts which she has created. Never 
in all my career have I seen an unfavourable criticism of 
her; never have I, witnessing a her premitres, been 


impelled to proffer her anything but praise. When she pro- 
duced plays that failed to attract, as is the fate of all managers 
and artists, the fault lay not with her. On the contrary, 
she has carried many a weighty load on her own shoulders ; 
the more despairing the cause, the greater her effort. In 
all the phases of her life, Marie Tempest has never been 
faint-hearted. Her “I am I" defied all vicissitudes. For 
she is not only a great artist, but a great character. As 
such she was honoured at the National Theatre by her 






























Sovereign, her feillow-workers, and all the world of 
her innumerable admirers. 
UNITY OF STYLE, 

What is it which gives a play that indefinable 
distinction we call style? No matter what kind of 
entertainment, grave or gay, nor what convention is 
observed, new or old—if the play has style as one of 
its assets, then its victory is half-won. This was the 
delight of that bright, intelligent, and lovely revue, 
“Shall We Reverse ?" at the Comedy. This delicious 
entertainment conveys the feeling of creation, though 
its material and texture is of the lightest, and so stands 
above the average of revues. The music is tuneful, 
though not particularly original, the dancing 
is pleasing and graceful, though not specially 
striking or unusual ; the chorus is good, though 
not more than adequate; the settings are pic- 
turesque, the ensemble of players in the period 
decoration for which the Regency and the 
Victorian era offer scope presents a pictorially 
animated scene—and such is the style, such is 
the subtle blending and balance, that in com- 
bination we have a brilliant revue. Of course, 
behind it is the live sparkle of a witty idea, a 
joke that, repeating itself in its course through 
the ages, gathers momentum, a joke that is 
good enough to score in every fresh repetition. 
The Time Machine carries the situation back 
to the Stone Age, and Miss Sydney Fairbrother 
transforms from grandmother to witch-doctor ; 
Mr. Robert Hale, as parent of the young lady 
we may call June, is continually in the same 
embarrassing fix ; and June herself is always vivacious 
and decorative, with Mr. Edward Cooper as the shy 
young lover. Add to these the amusing contributions 
and variations provided by Miss Gertrude Musgrove 
and Miss Queenie Leonard, and the trip through the 
ages is a light and gay journey that is without 
doldrums as it speeds merrily through the evening. 

At the Gaiety, the fooling is not devised so much 
on the ingenuity of a repeated joke as on a story 
absurd enough to provide complications which the 
players can turn to advantage. Itis an old conven- 
tion, this mixing of identities, but a staple of fun, 
nevertheless, when it is cleverly done. In “ Gay 
Deceivers,” romance is discreetly involved to add 
its touches of grace; farce is entangled to supply 
its meed of laughter ; and the moonlight and the music 
give the atmosphere which this kind of light-hearted 
amusement requires for its setting. With Mr. Clifford 
Mollison and Mr. David Hutcheson to start complica- 
tions by mixed identities on their decorative island, 
Miss Gina Malo to charm with lovesick tokens, and 
Miss Claire Luce to delight with spirited waywardness ; 
with clever dances and neat lyrics for a diversion, and 
Miss Charlotte Greenwood to break in with Mr. 
Walter Williams in broad burlesque and roystering 
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The World of the Theatre. 


* ROULETTE,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE: THE SETTING FOR THE LAST ACT; 
SHOWING THE CASINO BAR AND THE GAMBLERS CROWDING ROUND THE TABLE IN Miss 
THE BACKGROUND. 

“ Roulette,” which is reviewed on this page, is a play adapted from the Hungarian of Laszlo 
Fodor by Harry Graham. The cast includes Nigel Patrick, Hella Kurty, Austin Trevor, and and the skill of 

Margaret Rawlings, who all give admirable performances. 







































































fun, we get a team which keeps the stage alive and spreads 
its infectious hilarity over the footlights. The entertain- 
ment sparkles with genuine fooling and good humour, 

At the Duke of York's the scene is the hectic gaming- 
tables at which “ Roulette” is played, and the theme 
turns seriously on the disease of gambling and the passion 
of love. But here style fails to impose its unity and we 
get a disturbing conflict. Comedy forces itself at the 
expense of the emotional truth, and Lisl, the bride, acts 
in an unreal sphere, 
posing as a cocottle 
while her heart breaks 
at the tragic obsession 
of her husband. Miss 
Hella Kurty plays 
with delicate skill and 
winning grace, and in 
those scenes with 
Loulou, which Miss 
Margaret Rawlings so 
brilliantly describes, 
we are in a world as 
artificial and amusing 
as the theatre can 
invent. It is no fault 
of the players — of 
Mr. Nigel Patrick or 
Miss Hella Kurty— 
that just where the 
superficial picture is 
most effective in its 
fidelity the essential 
truth breaks down. 
We have stepped out 
of artifice without 
preparation, There 
is the merit of 
individual _perform- 
ance—and Mr. Austin 
Trevor shares with 
Rawlings in 
the two most authen- 
tic characterisations— 


production ; but the 
failure to fuse the 
opposing moods and establish one unifying style is the 
central weakness of the play. 


It is my criticism of the production of ‘‘ Othello,” at 
the Westminster, that the style of the players fails to 
harmonise, for, while Mr. Walter’s Othello has all the shape 
of the traditional, preserving the music of the Shakespearean 
line, Mr. Anthony Ireland’s Iago is so modern in its attack 
that, though an intelligent reading in itself, to me it does 
not blend ; and, moreover, the verse suffered. Miss Dorice 
Fordred’s Desdemona was a beautiful performance, full of 
understanding and pathos; and Mr. Hugh Hunt is to be 
congratulated on the capable way he has put this big tragedy 
on to his little stage, still preserving the sense of space. 





SEYMOUR HICKS AND ELLALINE TERRISS IN A REAL OLD- 
FASHIONED MFLODRAMA: “THE MIRACLE MAN” AT THE VIC- 
TORIA PALACE THEATRE. 


“The Miracle Man,” by Seymour Hicks, from the book of the same 
name by Frank L. Packhard, brings to London a melodrama in which 
the author-actor shines as a gentleman crook and Ellaline Terriss makes 
a brilliant retum to the stage. A knighthood was conferred on 


Mr. Seymour Hicks in the Birthday Honours. 
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I said to her: /"ve got the favourite at home in a pecanter..1 


Tired after a day on the course, it’s good to relax over a glass 
of Johnnie Walker. In this rare old whisky there’s a kindly 
comfort which comes from its age and long keeping. As 
soon as you lift the glass to your lips, the bouquet makes its 
fragrance known. And when you taste this traditional spirit 
of the Highlands, you realise that you are drinking 


whisky of unusual merit. 


Johnnie 


By Appointment to ie - 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 





MUST congratulate the directors of Humber, 

Ltd., of Coventry, on their present cars, 
especially the Humber Snipe foursome coupé. I do 
not think 
that I ever 
drove a 
more com- 
fortable car. 
It was a 
terrible day, 
too, and I 
encountered 
one of the 
fiercest rain- 
storms, on 
the Great 
North Road, 
that this 
country has 
experienced 
for some 
time. Yet, 
wet and 
slippery as 
some road 
surfaces be- 
come under 
such cir- 


cumstances, 

the con- THE NEWLY APPOINTED GENERAL 

d i tions MANAGER OF THE INDIA TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., INCHINNAN, 


neither 
slowed the 
car nor 
affected its 
steadiness and freedom from skidding. Alas! 
another make of car driven by a woman some 
hundred yards ahead of me crashed head-first into 
a stationary lorry, completely wrecking the car 
and killing the driver instantly. But the Humber 
Snipe coupé weathered the storm like a battle- 
ship. It certainly confirmed my impression that 
you cannot buy a better car at its price, as it 
is a high-class job in all its details. By the way, a 
pleasant fortnight’s holiday is promised any owner 
of a Humber or Hillman car who takes advantage 


SCOTLAND: MR. W. C. THORNE, WHO 
18 ALSO A DIRECTOR OF THE INVERESK 
PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 





of the “‘ autovacation ’’ which is being organised to 
the South of France from July 28 to Aug. 10. The 
destination is that comfortable hotel at Cap Martin 
half-way between Monte Carlo and Mentone. And 
one can keep warm there and rely on having sunshine 
and splendid bathing. Also the cost is moderate. 
Thus two persons on a Hillman car are charged 
£21 178. 6d. each for the fortnight, and £21 9s. 6d. 
each for four per- 
sons on a Humber 
Snipe. So the 
more you carry 
on your car the 
less the price each 
pays. Full details 
can be obtained 
from Humber, Ltd., 
Coventry, or from 
Autocheques, Ltd., 
Piccadilly House, 
Regent Street, 
London, W.1. It 
is rather like a 
private Rally, as 
it is excellent fun 
for a whole crowd 
to set off for one 
general mecting- 
place, halting at 
the various inter- 
esting towns en 
route. Visit Car- 
cassonne, for 
instance, with its 
Simon de Mont- 
fort’s fortifications 
still intact. More- 
over, English folk 
are receiving extra- 
hearty welcome 
from French inn- 
keepers these days, 
and prices are not 
soaring to great 
heights in the pro- 
vinces, whatever 
they may be in 
Paris. Away from 
there and the too 


A TRIUMPH - GLORIA 
THE LONG LOW LINES OF THE CAR CONTRASTING WITH THE TALL 
AND SLENDER TREE-TRUNKS. 





IN A_ PICTURESQUE WOODLAND SETTING: 


fashionable centres, a franc is still a franc in 
provincial places. 

Mr. A. F. Sidgreaves, Managing Director of Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd., writes me that for the first time since 
the war the general public were admitted to the 
Rolls-Royce Works at Derby on Empire Day last 
year. A small charge for admission was made, and 
in two days more than 12,000 people, including parties 
from London, 
made a tour of 
the works. More 
than {250 was 
collected and 
handed to the 
Royal Air Force 
Memorial Fund. 
This year the 
works were thrown 
open for one day 
only, and the 
number of visitors 
was 9139. This 
means that the 
R.A.F. Benevo- 
lent Fund will 
benefit to the 
extent of 
£277 18s. od. 
The pleasing fac- 
tor, outside of its 
excellent benevo- 
lence, is that this 
large number of 
visitors is in- 
dicative of the 
interest taken by 
the public in 
motoring and avi- 
ation generally. 

I think the 
motor industry 
owes its popular 
place in public 
estimation to us 
writers. Not for 
a moment do 
I, for one, expect 
any of the lead- 


ing members to 
[Continued overleaf. 
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BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD 
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BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 
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BRITAIN 


_. what 
AUSTIN OWNERS 





DEPENDABLE CAR 





The car illustrated above is the 1 en-Four Colwyn Cabriolet, price £178 


SAY about INVESTING Report No. 561 


The Colwyn Cabriolet (as illustrated), with 10 b.p. 
four-cylinder engine (Tax £7.10.0). An attractive 
four-seater, with collapsible hood. Synchromesh on top, 
third and second gears. Pytchley sliding roof, Triplex 
glass. Prices at works , ; 178 
LICHFIELD SALOON £172.16.0 
FIXED-HEAD SALOON . : . £158 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE: 4d. EVERY MONTH 








BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Reg. No. UL 3978 
“PROVING THE WONDERFUL 


SECOND-HAND VALUE OF AUSTIN CARS” 


“‘. .. And wishing for a gilt-edged investment again, of course I purchased an 


18 b.p. Austin. My six-year-old Austin was accepted in exchange at a price 


that no other second-hand car of similar age would have fetched.” 
* * * 


This report concerning “the wonderful second-hand value of Austin cars” is very 
gratifying and illuminating. For Austins would not command the highest prices 
in the used-car market unless they gave the most efficient and lasting service to 
their owners. Motorists and intending motorists, therefore, will do well to 
remember this obvious truth—if a car is worth more when you sell it, then it must 


be worth more when you byy it. Which is another way of saying : 


You buy a car—but you INVEST in an 


AUSTIN 


The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. London Service Depots : 
12, 16 and 20 h.p. Holland Park, W.11. 7 and 10 h.p. North Row, W.1. Export Department : Birmingham. 
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Continued.) 
acknowledge publicly this help. They do write 
me (and I expect other writers) a personal letter 
sometimes, thanking me for some remark which 
seemed to please them, but they are highly sensi- 
tive to any criticism. All cars 
are good to-day, but every 
one has some weakness. I 
have always told makers for 
goodness’ sake to tell me what 
to look out for before I take 
a trial run in their goods, 
then it cannot happen, as 
you are prepared for it. Last 
year the electric petrol-pumps 
gave a heap of nasty irrita- 
ting minor troubles, but until 
one found that out for one- 
self, not a single seller told 
his customer to look out for 
it, and, more important still, 
how to cure it if it happened. 
Readers of these notes may 
remember that I gave the 
cures myself twelve months 
ago. This year (touching wood) 
I have not had any of the 
1935 models break down, so 
I have no personal - experience 
warnings to give so far, but 
neither I nor the motoring 
public can expect the perfect 
car yet—if at any time—won- 
derful value and improved as 
they are to-day. But I know 
something is lurking in the 
machines which may be a 
weakness. This year it is 
taking longer to show itself, 
which is a tribute to designers 
and producers. It is also 
another important factor to 
abolish dates and to rate cars 
by their series number, as Lord 
Nuffield’s firm has copied from 
Rolls-Royce, who adopted that system in new car 
production umpteen years ago, in the late Mr. Claude 
Johnson's time as managing director. 

As usual, Wakefield’s Castrol lubricated the engine 
of the winning Bugatti, driven by the Hon. B. E. 


FROM THE SPEEDBOAT IN 


Lewis, son of Lord Essenden, who won the 201} miles 
Mannin Moar race “‘ round the houses’”’ at Douglas, 
Isle of Man. His average speed was 75°57 m.p.h., 
fifty times round this slightly longer than four miles 





SEs 


A ROYAL VISIT TO THE FORD WORKS AT DAGENHAM: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER LANDING 


circuit. But as he drove the largest car competing 
in the race, and Lord Howe and Mr. Noel Rees, who 
owned this latest {4000 Grand Prix French racing 
machine, had taken infinite trouble and care to hand 
it over to the driver in perfect condition, Lewis was 


WHICH HE TRAVELLED FROM WESTMINSTER PIER. 

His Royal Highness, who was accompanied by Major R. T. Stanyforth, M.V.O., M.C., was received by Mr. A. R. Smith, 

General Manager of the Ford Motor Company, and Mr. H. S. Cooper, the Secretary. He drove round the works, which 
occupy a site of six hundred acres, in one of the new V-8 Tourers. 


expected to repeat his success on the Alfa~Romeo 
Monoposto car last year and on another Alfa~Romeo 
in 1933. In that year, over a different course, the 
race was won by him at 64°23 m.p.h., which he increased 
to 75°34 m.p.h. in 1934. This 
year the course had an additional 
hairpin bend added, which 
counterbalanced the faster pace 
of the present racing cars, so 
the speed was only slightly 
increased to 75°57 m.p.h., as 
already mentioned. 
Englishmen and Britishers 
generally were very pleased 
that the English Automobile 
racing syndicate’s make of car 
won the Mannin Beg race on 
the Wednesday previous to 
the Friday of the larger car 
Mannin Moar. In a way, this 
victory was appropriate, as this 
four-cylinder 1090 E.R.A. car 
was driven by Mr. “ Pat” G. 
Fairfield, who was born in 
Liverpool, which helps to pro- 
vide Douglas with the bulk of 
its visitors, and the car itself 
had made its début in this race 
in 1934, but did not finish. 
Also the E.R.A. folk had the 
hardest of luck in the Mannin 
Moar race, as the two- litre 
(2000 c.c.) E.R.A., driven by 
Raymond Mays, was in third 
place on the final circuit, 
but the gear-box seized up 
half-way round, so he did 
not finish. And now the new 
international rules are out, 
I have every confidence that 
Mr. Humphrey Cook, Mr. Mays, 
and their designer, Mr. Peter 
Berthon, will produce a new car 
which will walk away from the 
* 3°3 Bugs’ and “‘ Alfas ’ as their small car did from the 
other competitors in the Mannin Beg race. Fairfield 
won at 67°29 m.p.h., and Freddy Dixon, the “ tough 
guy,” as he is affectionately styled by the racing 
fraternity, finished second on his Riley, at 64°13 m.p.h. 
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11, Carlos Place, London, W.1 
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TOULOUSE - LAUTREC 
Portrait of Mile. Honorine P... in the garden 
of M. Forest. 


on view in our EXHIBITION of 
FRENCH 19theCENTURY MASTERPIECES 
PARIS NEW YORK 

















—<sE*! This Summer— 


SEE THE 


iF CONTINENT 
‘4 for yourself / 


Be 5 so much to amuse and interest you in a Continental 
holiday. 

The revaluation of Belgian currency will make a holiday in that 
country more inexpensive for British visitors. 

What a gorgeous chance to visit lively Ostend, and those numerous 
Coast resorts with their miles of golden sands, stretching right along 
the Belgian Seaboard and linking up with Malo-les-Bains, Wimereux, 
Le Touquet, Deauville, Dinard and the Brittany Coast. 

The very names conjure up visions of gay casinos, bathing in 
warm sunny seas, and sport of all kinds. 

Think, too, of Paris (City of Light and ee ter and Brussels 
(where the great International Exhibition is being held this year) and 
those quaint old cities of Bruges, Ghent, Lisieux, and Rouen, to 
mention only a few. 

There are Cheap Tickets to Belgium and France for varying 
periods. 


I5 WAYS TO HAPPY DAYS 














DOVER -_ * * CALAIS HARWICH os 8 HOOK 
DOVER - «© «= « OSTEND HARWICH - «+ «© FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE - + BOULOGNE HARWICH - -« «© ANTWERP 
FOLKESTONE - - DUNKERQUE HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN - + = DIEPPE HARWICH - « « S8SRJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - - HAVRE GRIMSBY - - - + HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON -ST.MALO WULL - « ROTTERDAM 


GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM 


For elf information apply Continental . VICTORIA STATION, S.W.I (fer SOUTHERN 
Routes), or LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2 (for HARWICH Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency 
of the Great Western ; London, Midland & Scottish ; London & North Eastern or Southern Reilways. 
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BOOKCASE CUPBOARD WING CHAIR 
Queensland Maple with Syca- In Coral Herringbone Velour. 
more base and beaedings. Top part All Hair Upholstery. Raco 
fitted 3 adjustable shelves— springing and Reco Spring 


cupboard below with fixed shelf. Cushion. Depth of seat 25ins. wide overall, 


peeping = | eepeeeng | Oe ae 


2ft. éins. wide, tft. 4ins. Over - all 
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Exemplifying the LATEST PRODUCTIONS and 
SUPREME VALUES IN ALL MAKES 


THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW EXAMPLES IN 


EXTRA FINE GRADE INDIAN CARPETS 


In choice colourings, the illustration being typical of many exclusive designs. 


Sam - Oe € a 216 & Be £464. a2 Be. Be.e 26 6 
@ix 55 414 6/ti 2x 8! 913 6/14 4xli 317 & 6 
992x727 10/12 3x 9212 «10/4 9xi2 619156 O 
93x 646 60/12 4x10 3 1311 O/} IS 2x12 11917 6 
95x 949 66/13 |x10 4149 6/15 10xli 519 7 6 
10 9x 91109 6/I311x0 21870 1710x112 223 46 


PLAIN SEAMLESS PILE CARPETS 


In @ variety of entirely new colours. 


Rin Rin : 6° Rin R in 2s id kin Rin a « <€ 
6 0x6 O from 2 3 O 90x 90 froom416 9 12 Ox 90 from6 9 O 
76x60 , 213 9 06x76 , 414 0 12 0xi06 , 710 6 
90x60 , 3 4 6 06x90 , 86813 0 ~oes..«. Fe F 
90x76 , 409 106x1i06 , 611 9 136x106 , 893 


THIS QUALITY IS ALSO _IN STOCK IN AN _ EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MODERN, 
ORIENTAL AND OTHER DESIGNS 


LOOSE COVER SERVICE 


A perfect Loose Cover is an all-important factor 
in the furnishing of a room and great care should 
be taken in the choice of a pattern. The cutting 
and fitting also requires very great 
skill and care to get the best 
effect. Hamptons only employ 
experts in this class of work, 
thus ensuring a perfect fit. 


THE COST OF MAKING A LOOSE 
COVER FOR THE CHAIR ON THE 
LEFT WITH CUSHION, 

WITHIN THE 3 MILE J 3 
RADIUS, IS... 


Other models and Settees at proportionate 
prices. Material extra. Samples of the 
Newest Fabrics and Estimates Free. 







HE Fabric on the Chair is * DURSLEY” PRINTED LINEN. An Exclu- 
sive Production. In three colour schemes: Rose, Blue and Orange 
—all on a Tussore ground. BRITISH. 31in wide. K.8231. Per ya. /3 


Write for HAMPTONS NEW BOOK C.3215 illustrating 
in colour many of the latest productions and best values in 
Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, etc. | POST FREE ON REQUEST 


HAMPTONS : PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, $.W.4. Telephones : WHITEHALL 1¢20 
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NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER'S LOG-BOOK. 


BY EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E. F.R.G.S. 





SAN SEBASTIAN—SPAIN’S SUMMER RESORT BY THE SEA. 


O seaside resort in the world has a finer situation than San Sebastian. 
Built on a promontory which stretches in sickle-shape around a bay 

of shell-like form, Bahia de La Concha, the bay crowned on either side of 
its entrance with a rocky mount, whilst a small isle, with high cliffs, 
lies in the fairway, breaks the force of the waves, and adds to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, San Sebastian has a distant background of lofty 
mountains, and by its side a wide river, to complete the beauty of its 
setting. One of the finest and most modern cities in Spain, San Sebastian 
owes its prosperity to its devotion to the Liberal cause during the Carlist 
wars. From motives of gratitude, Queen Isabella II. visited it in the 
year 1845, and liked it so much that it became her favourite resort, and 
it was developed accordingly as a royal resting-place. Under the Mon- 
archist régime, when the Court was in residence, there was no smarter 





THE BATHING BEACH AT SAN SEBASTIAN: A VIEW FROM MIRA CONCHA, 
SHOWING PART OF THE TOWN AND PROMENADES SKIRTING THE BAY. 


centre in Spain than San Sebastidn, and Spanish society has the same 
regard still for this charming watering-place, with a climate in the summer 
that is cool, sunny, and bracing, and it remains the gayest and the best 
of Spain’s summer seaside resorts. 


It curves around the Bay of La Concha in crescent form, and here is 
the famous Concha promenade, thickly lined with trees, laid out at one 
end with delightful gardens, and having on one side the beach of yellow 
sand and on the other many of the magnificent hotels for which San 
Sebasti4n is famed; whilst here, too, is the Palace of Miramar, formerly 
the summer residence of the Spanish monarchs. At the back the ground 
rises gently to quite high hills, where elegant chalets nestle amongst 

xuriant vegetation, and beyond Concha there is another fine promenade— 
Republica—which skirts the coast and passes around the heights of 
Jrgull, on which the fort of Castillo de la Mota stands guard. Splendid 
avenues, tree-planted, and handsome boulevards grace the city, and the 
shops are as smart and the restaurants as gay as those of any European 
capital. 
San Sebastian received its charter in the twelfth century: its nearness 


to the frontier invested it with strategical and diplomatic importance. 
Armies, either Spanish or French, often passed through it, and it was often 





SAN SEBASTIAN: A VIEW FROM MONTE IGUELDO, SHOWING THE ISLAND OF 
STA. CLARA (RIGHT FOREGROUND) AND MONTE URGULL (ON THE LEFT) 
ACROSS THE WATER. 


besieged and sometimes burnt down—notably during the Peninsular War 
by the allied troops—but this devastation and modern development have 
left some of the old-time houses, and you will find them in odd corners 
near the harbour, where the fishing quarter provides scenes picturesque and 
characteristic of life in this part of Spain. Here are the sixteenth-century 
parish church of San Vicente, with a fine reredos, and the Town Hall, in 
which there are pictures and objects of historical interest. 


Life in San Sebastian is full of interest. There is always a series of 
festivities in the leading hotels during the season; there are theatrical 
performances and concerts at the Kursaal and at the Kursaal of Igueldo; 

[Continued overleaf. 
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A set of three old 
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Pas 
‘ouring is exploring, and there's no 
finer way of exploring this pleasant 
fond of eure Gan on ono of LMS 


Circular Tours. 

There are more than 200 of these 

Tours—by rail and road and, in many 

cases, steamer — through the Lake 
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ntry ; the 

Country and the Lake District; by 

Edinburgh and the Trossachs to Oban 
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times of crisis doctors turn 
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From chemists everywhere 
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whilst at the Gran Casino there is the additional 
attraction of the tables, with roulette and baccarat. 
Sport is taken very seriously, and apart from the splen- 
did bathing facilities on Concha beach, there are good 
tennis courts at Ondarreta and elsewhere, and a golf 
course at Lasarte. La Concha Bay affords plenty of 
room for yachting and boating, and regattas are 
held there during the season. San Sebastidn has a 
racing track for motor trials ; in July there are horse 
races at the Hippodrome of Lasarte on a grand scale, 
and nowhere will you see games of the Basque pelota 
better played, for San Sebastian is the capital of the 
Spanish province of Guip&zcoa, the Basque country ; 
and apart from being able to see pelota played by the 
finest players, you do not have to go far afield to 
hear Basque music and to see those curious dances 
of the Basque people—the fandango, the aurresku, 
the arifi-arifi, the espata-dantza, and others, the 
origin of which equals the mystery of the Basque 
tongue ! 


As a centre for excursions and motor tours, San 
Sebastidn is admirable. When you have made the 
ascent by funicular to the top of Monte Igueldo and 
enjoyed the marvellous panorama of La Concha, the 
Bay of Biscay, and the Pyrenees which it provides, 
you can go by electric tram-car to Fuenterrabia, a 
picturesque old town, with steep, narrow streets and 
gabled houses with overhanging upper storeys, fine 
old walls, and a fortress, reminding one of the serious 
fighting it has witnessed ; by rail and tramway, via 
Renteria, to Pasajes, a typical Basque port, with colour- 
ful houses ; and by road or rail to the seaside resort 
of Zarauz, with its Torre Luzea, one of the most 
impressive specimens of Basque tower-houses, and to 
Tolosa, where you will see remarkable examples of 
Basque architecture at the Caserfo Areche and the 
parish church of Santa Maria; whilst a holiday in San 
Sebastidn should certainly include a visit to nearby 
Loyola, the birthplace of St. Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of Jesus, and where a magnificent 
monastery commemorates his name. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 





“SOMEONE AT THE DOOR.” AT THE NEW. 

“T Bene is excellent satire, though it is not well 

worked out, in this story of an unsuccessful 
journalist who finds, to his disgust, that all the most 
remunerative features in the popular press are written 
by ex-convicts, ex-Cabinet Ministers, and reprieved 
murderers. He decides to become a notorious charac- 
ter himself. By pretending to murder his sister, he 
hopes to fill the front pages of the sensational press 
for several weeks. Then, when the noose is almost 
round his neck, his sister will appear, and from that 
moment commissions will pour in for articles on ‘‘ How 
it Feels to be Nearly Hanged,’’ and so on. For some 
reason, the authors allowed this excellent idea to 
drop after the first act, and the play developed into 
the usual crook drama. 

The hero’s sister, who is hidden in a Priest 
Hole known only to themselves, discovers there 
stolen jewels of immense value. Thereupon every- 
one, including a surly butler, a cheery land-owner, 
and even an inspector of police, reveals himself 
as a crook of the deepest dye. Hidden hands that 
switched lights on and off—shots in the dark— 
mysterious sliding doors—thunder-storms. In short, 
the mixture as before. Still, an excellent mixture for 
the unsophisticated playgoer. Mr. Henry Kendall 
gave a boisterously humorous performance as the 
budding journalist; suggesting that he might, by 
sheer audacity, get some sort of job in Fleet Street. 
He got little support from Mr. William Fox as ‘‘ Charles, 
his Friend,”’ but the remainder of the cast were more 
than adequate. 


“GOLDEN ARROW,” AT THE WHITEHALL. 

This play, if it wins the success the applause on 
the first night suggests it may, will do so solely on 
its dialogue. The authors have made no attempt 
at characterisation—so little, indeed, that the pro- 
ducer has cast that player of stodgy English rdles, 
Mr. Cecil Parker, for the part of a volatile Frenchman, 
and Mr. Laurence Olivier, who is at his best as a 
volatile foreigner, for the part of a stodgy Englishman. 
The story, such as it is and as far as it goes, con- 
cerns a sophisticated young American woman who 
falls in love with an M.P. So much are they in love 


that they conduct most of their stage courtship in the 
Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons! Next 
they are found living together, and when the M.P. 
refuses to take his mistress to a Peace Conference, 
she follows him there in the company of the 
Frenchman, whose intentions are neither peaceful 
nor honourable. 

Mr. Cecil Parker and Mr. Laurence Olivier do 
their best with réles that suit them not at all. Miss 
Greer Garson makes a success as the heroine, but the 
part has not sufficient depth for one to judge of her 
skill as an actress. The brilliant dialogue, some of 
it extremely daring, may, however, win the play 
success. 


“NIGHT MUST FALL,” AT THE DUCHESS. 

This is the best murder play for many years. 
There is no mystery about it. From the prologue 
we learn that a young man has committed two 
murders, for which he will assuredly hang. Then the 
author takes us to a bungalow in an Essex forest. 
This act is one of the funniest seen on the stage for 
many months, despite the fact that most of it is taken 
up with recording that the decapitated body of a 
woman in a nearby boarding-house has been dis- 
covered ; that the Boots in that hotel has seduced 
the maid in the bungalow; and that from the 
moment of Mr. Emlyn Williams’s entrance we 
know that he will assuredly murder the hypo- 
chondriacal mistress, 

Though it deals with death, the play is full of 
life and observation. All the characters live. Miss 
Kathleen Harrison, departing for once from her 
adenoidal Cockney servant-girls, gives a most amusing 
performance as a straight-talking Yorkshire woman. 
Dame May Whitty has seldom done anything better 
than the greedy, selfish mistress. The acting through- 
out is of the highest quality. Best of all is Mr. Emlyn 
Williams's study of the murderer. Though you know 
what is going to happen, yet there is tension through- 
out. It is a remarkable performance that carries 
conviction, and one can imagine amateur students of 
criminology going again and again, with a view to 
satisfying themselves as to whether the boy is an 
epileptic or not. As memorable a play as ‘“ The Old 
Ladies,’’ and should be visited at once, for, though 
it should run a year, it might easily run less than 
a month. 
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Europe’s Finest Scenery 
on the grand scale. 


Whatever your choice for a holiday centre, Switzerland, 


pod pee with her wonderful mountains, lakes and forests, can 


AXENSTEIN (2,461 ft.) overlooking Lake Lucerne: golf, tennis, 


BASLE, the city of Holbein and Erasmus, beautifully situated on 
the Rhine. 


LUCERNE andi its lovely lake. A perfect centre 
for motoring and touring the country. 


provide all you need. Moreover, prices are very moderate 
The latest comfort throughout in railway travel, luxurious 
cars on the Swiss Postal Motor Routes, steamer services 
on the great lakes and first-rate motoring roads assure 
really enjoyable travel. 


Information 0" the Swiss Federal 


Railways & Travel 


Bureau, |18, Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
or from any Travel Agent. Ask specially for 
the following booklets :— 


BERNE, the picturesque capital, at the foot of the Alps. 
Aviation centre. 

The BERNESE OBERLAND, served by the Leetschberg 

CHAMPERY (3,452 ft.) in Canton Valais: walking, climbing, 
swimming pool, tennis (ten courts). 

ENGELBERG (3,455 ft.) in the heart of 
Sutenat A lively holiday centre. 
LCECHE -LES-BAINS (4,629 ft.). Valais. 
Summer resort and Alpine S 
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Fountains Abbey By Sydney Lee, R.A. 


Eastern England is surpassingly rich in beautiful medizval remains 
.- . the Abbeys of Fountains, Rievaulx, Jervaulx, Byland, Crowland 
and many others. They stand amid lovely scenery and it would 
be difficult to think of a more fascinating holiday than to visit 
these exquisite memorials of an age that is past. 
The Holida 
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ffs of for the Holidays,” and “ New 
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give unlimited travel within selected York; or Waverley Station, Edin- 
areas. Ask for details at your Holiday burgh; or Traffic Superintendent 
Centre station. L’N’E’R, Aberdeen. 


MONTHLY RETURN TICKETS (fA\Mite rinst ctass 
Cathedrals - Abbeys - Castles by L:N-E-R 
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with the “Good Companion” Portable 
Typewriter. It costs, complete with 
carrying case, only 12 Guineas 
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Typewriter 

Imperial Typewriter Co., Ltd., (Dept.42) 


Head Office and Works, Leicester. 
London Office : 85 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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Fresh air and sunshine 





HAVE A BOULTON & PAUL REVOLVING SUNSHINE ROOM IN 
YOUR GARDEN 


You will obtain fresh air and sunshine 
by placing one of these charming sun- 
shine rooms in your garden. Spend 
in it many hours which otherwise you 
would spend indoors—resting, reading, 
working, or eating. Many different designs 
to choose from in Catalogue No. 9%2. 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD. 
NORWICH 


London Office & Showrooms: 139, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE MOZART FESTIVAL. 
Se opera “Die Zauberfléte”’ (“The Magic 

Flute’), with which the five weeks’ season 
opened at Mr. John Christie’s beautiful little opera 
house at Glyndebourne, near Lewes, in Sussex, is 
one of the most difficult works to present adequately 
on the stage in the operatic repertory. So much so 
that its greatness is rarely appreciated fully by those 


American, Welsh, South African, Finnish, Czech, 
Austrian, Norwegian, and English singers. Apart from 
the individual excellence of the cast, due to careful 
selection, a feature of this production of ‘‘ Die Zauber- 
fléte ’’ is the remarkable excellence of the ensemble sing- 
ing and the beautiful balance between the voices and 
the orchestra. But even technical excellence would not 
produce the effect obtained if it did not proceed 
from a vital conception of the work as a whole by the 
conductor, Fritz Busch, and the producer, Carl Ebert. 


What makes this production memorable and remark- 
able is the right understanding of Mozart's last opera 
as revealed in its presentation. This is strikingly 
shown by the imaginative lighting of all the difficult 
scenes in the second act, where the right suggestion 
of mystery, without any trace of mystery-mongering, 
must be achieved. In this Carl Ebert has been 
magnificently successful, and I hope that he will 
not listen to any suggestion that some of his scenes 
were too dark, for I found them all transparent and 








etme 


who see it in the average opera 
house, even in those of inter- 
national repute. It was, there- 
fore, natural that, after the great 
success achieved at Glynde- 
bourne last year, when the opera 
house opened with ‘ Cosi fan 
Tutte” and “ Figaro,”’ Mr. Christie 
should have been ambitious to 
have “Die Zauberfléte’’ pro- 
duced this year. His artists have 
risen splendidly to the occasion. 
Fritz Busch, the famous ex-con- 
ductor of the Dresden Opera 
House ; Carl Ebert, the producer 
from Berlin, who is one of the 
most highly gifted producers of 
our time; and Hamish Wilson, 
the designer of the scenery and 
a discovery of Mr. Christie’s, 
have between them made possible 
the finest production of this 
masterpiece that it has been 
my good fortune to hear. Mr. 
Christie may now congratulate 
himself that in two seasons his 
Glyndebourne Opera House has 
made an international reputation, 
and that we may speak as 
proudly of our Glyndebourne 
Festival as Austrians do of their 
Salzburg Festival or as Germans 
do of Bayreuth. 

The casts, as at these other 
famous musical centres, are inter- 
national—even more widely inter- 
national than elsewhere, for in 
“Die Zauberfléte’’ alone we 
find German, Swedish, Australian, 





A HALF-SIZE REPLICA OF THE “ GOLDEN HIND": SIR FRANCIS DRAKE'S FLAGSHIP AGAIN AT PLYMOUTH. 
At Plymouth, which in 1577 samggthe. start and in 1580 the end q.Sir Francis Drake’s circumnavigation of the 
globe in the “Golden Hind,” a half-size model of the ship, correct, as far as may be, in every detail, was recently 
launched. It is seen here being tested for seaworthiness. The model will play a part in the forthcoming Navy 





Week at Plymouth, as the “ Victory” model has in previous Navy Weeks. 


sufficiently clear, although veiled. 

The principal parts were all 
successfully taken. The tenor, 
Walter Ludwig, is somewhat too 
forceful, as German tenors are 
all apt to be, but that can be 
remedied. The Sarastro of Ivar 
Andrésen, on the first night, 
was not quite all that we expect 
from this fine bass, to whom 
the part is naturally so suited, 
but this was probably due to 
his being temporarily not in his 
best form. John Brownlee made 
a splendid Oer Sprecher, a part 
that is usually inadequately 
performed. The Finnish soprano, 
Aulikki Rautawaara, gave just 
the right touch to the part of 
Pamina; and Mila Kotovd, the 
Czech soprano, who was the 
K6nigin der Nacht, showed that 
she had the capacity for the 
part, although I expect her to 
do even better in subsequent 
performances. 

The revived ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutte” 
was even better than last year’s 
wonderful production, due partly 
to a subtler performance of 
John Brownlee as the Don 
Alfonso. Both these productions 
are enough to establish the 
fame of any opera house, and 
Mr. John Christie must be proud 
indeed that he has given to 
all these fine artists a_ real 
opportunity to show what they 
can do. W. J. TURNER. 








“KIDNEY TROUBLE calls 


for Continental Spa Treatment/ 


* BUT, DOCTOR, | CAN’T AFORD IT!” 


“Yes you can—in this new way.” 


Because the work of the kidneys is to filter 
impurities from the liquids in the body, it is 
obvious that spa water treatment is un- 
approached in remedying defects in the 
functioning of these important organs. Kid- 
ney trouble is definitely becoming more 
prevalent and it may well be because present- 
day conditions prevent many from enjoying 
the Continental spa cures they would have 
taken if times were more normal. Fortun- 
ately, it is now possible for the identical 
benefits of foreign curative spas to be enjoyed 
at home at very little cost of time or money, 
for scientific analysis has accurately deter- 
mined those properties and ingredients in 
natural spa water which are so beneficial in 
the treatment of kidney disorders. These 
essential mineral salts have been reconstitu- 
ted and exactly reproduced in a granular 
compound by a famous pharmaceutical la- 
boratory; and made available to-the public 
under the name of ‘ Alkia Saltrates.’ 

A tumblerful of warm water to which has 





been {ided a level teaspoonful of ‘Alkia 
Saltrates’ exactly reproduces the curative 
elements of seven famous foreign spas noted 
for their effectiveness in overcoming kidney 
trouble. It provides a remarkable treatment 
for kidney-caused ailments, because it attacks 
the cause of the trouble by flushing these 
organs and freeing them, and consequently 
the blood stream, of insoluble mineral wastes. 
The solvent power of the body’s fluids is also increased and 
maintained, so that the ing deposits of urates and lime 
salts are effectively avoided. As a result of this, kidney 
troubles are averted, and rheumatism, hardéning of the 
arteries, liver trouble and many other disorders due to the 
collection and retention of toxins and impurities in the 
system, are prevented. 

K troubles are not only extremely inconvenient, but 


t , in correcting the cause—even a short course of 
* Alkia Saltrates’ will effect a remarkable improvement in 
ir physical and mental condition— verance will 
Ching pon sowends in health you 41d ast of—so start 
this “ spa-treatment-at-home " to-day. 
The wtial “ stituents of 7 _—. Ae nd 
springs are in handy granular form to your own 
home in ‘ Alkia Salirates’ which is obtainable from chemist: 
everywhere, price 3/3 @ bottle. 








ALKIA Sabbiates 


Medicinal Concentrates of seven famous curative springs. 
Carisbad.. Vichy.. Kissingen.. Marienbed.. Aix-Les-Bains.. Chate! Guyon & Buffalo Lithia Springs 
MATURAL CORRECTIVE POR URIC ACID, LIVER, KIDNEY & BLOOD DISORDERS 
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KUTNOWS 
DER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. HOME PRICE 2/9 


She's Always 
a Favourite 


At the races or at home she’s 
always a favourite, deliciously 
slim, with a loVely clear skin, and 
eyes sparkling with health—and 
it’s all due to that morning glass 
of Kutnow’s, 

Kutnow’s Powder is a pleasant 
saline which breaks up and elimi- 
nates surplus fat and ensures a 
daily clearance of waste food 
products from the system. 

Half-an-hour before breakfast 
tell your maid to bring you a glass 
of warm water with about a 
dessert-spoonful of Kutnow’s in it, 
stir briskly and drink it off. 
Make this a morning habit and 
you'll make sure of keeping slim, 
active and youthful, and having a 
figure which is the envy of all. 























SWISS TOURING 


CENTRE 





HOTELS 


MINIMUM RATES (8. Fre.) 


BEDS ROOM PENSION 





Baur au Lac 


220 |Fr. 9—(|Fr. 18— 





Dolder Grand Hotel 


220 Fr. 9—|Fr. 18— 





Eden au Lac 


100 | Fr.6.50)/Fr. 15— 





Carlton Elite 


100 |Fr. 6—/|Fr. 14— 





Habis-Royal 


130 Fr. 6— |Fr. 14— 








Waldhaus Dolder 














80 Fr. 6—|Fr. 14— 














Those who have fallen by the way 


are being helped by the Church 
Army to rise again to independence. 


If you have 
please send a gi 


sympathy with the unfortunate, 
now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D. 


CHURCH ARMY 


55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 




















Tel. Regent 5680 








PULLS for Purifying the 
Prices: 1/3, 3/- & 5S/- 
BEACH & CO. (T. E. Beach), 


D* ROBERT'S POOR MAN'S FRIEND OINTMENT 
for all skin diseases, and Gr. Rebert's ALTERATIVE 
Blood. 


T, DORSET 





READ AND KEEP .. 





Every Wednesday, 
ONE SHILLING. 





“The Sketch” 
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JUNE 22 “ VANDYCK = 


iverpool to 
rene Lisbon. 


43 days from 15 gm 


JUNE 29 


tals. 
® and Northern Capt 
43 days from 15 gms- 


JULY 143 


From Palma and Lisbon 


43 days from 15 9% 


JULY 20 


to Norweg 
From ey Seys trom 4s gns. 


JULY 27 a 
From gneritia, Madeira, Lisbon: 
43 days from (5 gn 


43 days trom (5 gm 


For full details of above and later crv 


aect Lone 


OENMASS dist AGENTS 


YOUTAIRE 


Tangier, Palma, Cadiz, 


se WOLTAIRE ” 
From Southampton to Norwegian Fjords 


« VANDYCK” 
Norwegian Fjords. 


on to Ceuta, Barcelona, 


7] VANDYCK wal 
ian Fjords. 


“ VOLTAIRE 1“ 
to Casablanca, 


« VANDYCK 


NDYCK HoLIDA 


CRUISE? 







SNe aa 





in every room. 
Window or porthole cruise ships. 
of pleasure 
All the amenities of p! ises apply :— 


LAMPORTE HOLT 


‘On ECS: 


noah to Gibraltar, Casablanca, 
Madeira, Lisbon. : 
ae ae o pet fo 
0 « VOLTAIRE om 
a ; pton to Casablanca, Fi 4 
wreneritie, Madeira, Lisbon. f 9 g 




















TABLE WATER 


BISCUIT 


MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 








THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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CONTINENTAL HOTEBLS. 





Stenhentenhe-— Bete de  Venise—Magnificent 
situation. Nr. A wr Every mod. 
com. Facing bathing. . and Red. terms. 
Knocke-Zoute — Falace mn — Facing sea and 
Hathing. Moderate terms. Near Casino. Goll, 
Tennis. Tel. Add. :—* Palace, Knocke.” 


Spa— a Hotel fp Setigantgne—es0 rooms with 
baths. Park. Garage. Tennis. 
Ak From 128. 6d. 





FRANCE 
Paris—Hotel Cambon— 3 rue Cambon (Madeleine- 
Tuileries). Every comfort. Room from Frs. 20. 
Pension from Frs. 45. 
Antibes. A.M. Gd. Hotel du Cap. The world's 
famous summer resort. All Water sports. Apply 
for booklet. 


Le Touquet — ae des uns forest, 
ge hy rooms with bath. Large 
park. bus to golf and sea. 

Le Touquet—(P. de C . Hotel — Facing 

the famous links. of daily goll 

vouchers. 

Le Touquet—Hotel Regina—Facing Sea. Opp. 

swimming Pool 1st-class Residential hotel. Same 

management Hotel des Anglais in forest. 

Mentone—Hotel de Venise--The very best. 

Central, sunny and quiet, in own Park. 

From 50 Frs. 

Royat — Grand Hotel M 
rk of to acres. Tennis 
tablishment. 

Saint Seen-Ao-kne—Gell Hotel — Best position 

facing sea and mountains. 
Reduced rates. 


Baigco = Resvate 
Near Thermal 





GERMANY 
Berlin—Hotel Alhambra—Hest quiet position at 
68 Kurfirstendamm. Zach a. private bath, 
wireless, telephone. From RM. 
a ay Aaaie—Lichentaer Alle Allee, 
posite Casino; absolutely quiet. Sou’ 
fo from dust. Every comft. Pu pension Pkg 
Baden-Baden—Badhotel Badischer a0-See- 
class Family Hotel facing the Kurpark and Casino, 
Own bathing establishment. 
fetes ‘Baden —Bad Hotel “‘zum Hirsch.” —150 
Kooms. Ali Comfort. Rooms with private 
thermal baths. ae Marks 9 - upwards. 
Baden-Baden — Hotel Gee — Most beautiful 
position opposite Casino. = rly renovated, 200 
veas. Kooms from KM Pension from RM. to. 
Baden-Baden — Hotel ‘Pesntterter Hol—Wholly 
renovated 1935. Facing Kurpark; a home from 
Manager's wife English. Prices moderate. 
Baden-Baden—Golf Hotel—(2 minutes from golf 
course—18 holes.) The ideal home for golfers and 
those who seek recreation. Full board from KM. 9 
Baden-Baden — Holland Hotel—150 beds; /Jarge 
rk. Close Casino. Pension terms: M. 11 up. 
lersonal management, H. A. Rdssier. 
Baden-Baden - Hotel llenhof—Near the Thermal 
baths; every comf. Full pension from RM. 7.50. Old 
Baden wineshop “ Im siissen Léchel,” founded 1831. 
Baden - Baden — Haus R — Best position 
near Kurgarden and Casino, Every comfort ; rooms 
with breakfast from RM. 3.50. 
Bad Ems — State Hotels and Rémerbad — The 
two leading hotels, same management. All 
comfort. Pen. tr. RM. 9.50. 


Bad Nauheim—Hotel A me Vietestn—Giepated 


—— te the ths. Park. Every 
Pail pension from RM. 9. 


ay poli —Autors Hotel Prince of Wales.— 
Family Hotel, preferred by Englishmen. All mod. 
comf. Mod. prices, excel. cuisine. Prop. : A. Leuner. 
Bad Nauhelm—Hotel Bristol—Directly he's 
the Baths. Pension arrangements from 

—Manager: P. Bittong 
~ Nauhelm—The Cariton—Strictly nem, 

K, fashioned, facing park. 20 yards from the 

oat 


Bad Nauheim.—Jeschke’s Grand Hotel.—The 
leading hotel. Open as usual, but better than 
ever. Special reduced rates in 1935. 


pes Naubeim.—* Der Kaiserhof * —First - Lom 


Bad Nauheim — Palast ssth teint ° 
every way. Facing Baths and Kur-park. 


Bad Nauheim—Park Hotel—First-class Home 
Comfort combined with excellent cuisine and 
service. 
Biiblerhéhe—Black Forest—8oo mt. (2600 &. ), nr. 
Baden-Haden. Kurhaus and Sanatorium. 1 cure 
facits, diets, rest cures, all sprts. Pen. frm Marks 11. 
Cologne—Hotel Comoedienhof — Dignified Hote! 
with all comfort. Near Cathedral. Rms. from RM.4 
with p.b. from RM.8.—Man., A. Grieshaber. 
Diisseldorf—Breidenbacher Hof—Leading hotel. 
rooms fr.5 RM. r. With bathfr.g RM. Amer, Bar, 
Orch. Gar, New Rest., “ Breidenbacher Grill.” 
Dresden — Hotel Bellevue.— The leading Hotel. 
Unique pos. on the river. Garden-Park, Terraces. 
Reduced rates. Gar. Man. Dir. R. Bretschneider. 
Frankfurt -a-M.— Hotel Excelsior — left exit 
of Central Station. 

300 beds from RM. 4. 
pretbers ~— — Hotel Zihringer Hof — The leading 
hotel the district; thoroughly first-class; 160 
beds, 50 bath-rooms. 


GERMANY (Continued) 
Smid — Besettes Alps — sonnenbich! — Golf 
Hotel, faci the Zugspitze. First-class family 
hotel. Ex it Cuisine. 
Garmisch, Bavarian Alps—Hotel Neu-Werden- 
fels. First-class home comfort combined with 
excellent cuisine and service. 
Heidelberg — Hotel wr — First class 
Quiet location in old park. 
Rooms from 5 KM. 
ates — Betshapest, Hotel — Highly recom- 
mended by German and F oreign Guide Books. Op. 
Cen. Stn. Wine & Beer Restaurant. Pen. from M.8. 
Heidel — Victoria Hotel — (2 minutes from 
=! 17 La ars Ee ee owe 
mewn M. 4. 
—_ > — Hotel yo latest e most 
bidg. Select home of Intern. Soc. 
and Arist’cy. Man. by M. Hartung. Coun. of Com. 


Hotel Mannheimer 
Latest Creation of European Hotel Rane ard Mod. 
rates. Twenty minutes’ drive from Heidelberg. 
Munich—Grand Hotel Continental. bree. 
— in quiet location. Moderate terms. 


=» “Der K "” — Karisplatz 
25, 1st class, near theatres useums—150 rms., 


300 beds. Every comfort. 
Munich—Park Hotel.—Well-known family house. 
All rooms with hot & cold running water. Most 
reasonable rates. 

Stuttgart—Hote!l Graf Zeppelin — 
Facing Main Station. The most up-to-date Hotel 
in South Germany. 
Sains — Hotel  <——l Most distinguished, 
wide known house. 
Seasonable terms. 
Triberg—Park Hotel Webrie— 
First - class. Homelike. 
Full Pension from R.M 9. 
Wiesbaden —Hotel Schwarzer Bock—1st-cl. fam. 
hotel, 300 beds. Med. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis. Garage. Pension from 8 marks. 
Wiesbaden — Hotel Rose —World-renowned Hotel 
Own a establishment. Patronised by H. R.H. 
Prince of Wales. Pension from 11 marks. 
Wiesbaden —Grand Hotel 


} Repesbet—se0 pom 
first-class, in quietest position oe tae we. 
Thermal Water, Swimming- Pook. Carl Konig. 
puted -Hotel = 97,4 Bet waste renowned. 

inest po ty ek rk iesbaden Springs. 
Patronised b oom British ty. Pen. fr. 12 Mks. 
Wiesbaden malas Hotel — First - class hotel 


P Every ible comfort. 
Own batb-establishment. 





from RM. 10. 


MARIENLYST CURE 


HELSINGOR 


ttegat meet. 150 rooms. Pension 
Tennis, Golf, &c. 
Td. : Marienlyst, Elsinore. 


(ELSINORE), 


Season: JUNE, JULY and AUGUST. 
The world-famous seaside establishment of the Be situated on the sea where Ocresund and 


Excellent Sea Bathing. Illustrated 


AND SEA BATH. 


DENMARK 


dail Great Orchestra, Ballroom, Casino, 
- Booklet on application. 


"Phones: Elsinore Nos. 41 & 177. 











Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
N I C E + Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 
MOD. TERMS 


HOTEL ADELPHI 


200 ROOMS 


ATLANTIC + 


Rooms francs 
HOTEL + a cenatenh tasthiseiiaie det che Sie aie 


CONNECTING ANNEXE 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups 














OSTEND  Geetgium) 


HOTEL DE 
~Open June to September. 


LA PLAGE 
Full Board from 15/- daily. 











Leading hotel in the district - 


KESWICK - on - DERWENT WATER 


Most interesting centre for 


HE KESWICK. 


(English Lakes) 


Illustrated souvenir from 


J. and M. Wivell and Son, proprietors 








THE MONTH 


OF ROSES 
Come to the OSBORNE for June. . . 


Life is indeed a “ bed of roses” 
Cheerful rooms. . 


for our. visitors. 


. facing full South and the sea. 


The hotel where nothing is stinted . . . nothing forgotten. 
The hotel whose telegraphic address is “ Different” . . . and 


we are different, too. 


Illustrated literature and really inclusive terms with pleasure, from 


THE OSBORNE HOTEL 


Telephone: Torquay 2232 


TORQUA Y treceerans: “ Different,” Torquay 








ITALY 
Rome—Eden Hotel—First-class. Central and quiet 
with d view over town and 





Reasonable rates. 
Bellagio (The Wonderland) — Hotel Grande 
~The maximum of comfort and distinc- 
tion with most moderate terms. 
Colle Isarco—(3,281{t.)—Dolomites—Hotel Gudrun 
Every Comfort. 
te Terms, 














SWITZERLAND 
Basle—Three Kings Hotel—(Trois Rois) 
on the Khine 
The Leading House. 


Geneva —The Beau-Rivage. Finest pos. on the lake, 
fac, Mt. Blanc. All mod. comf. — Ter. with Open 
air Rstnt. All frmr. prices reded. firm, Sw. Frs.7. 


Genova — Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake 7 


Résidence — First-Class Resid. All 
cont, Spl Root gdn. Tennis. Open-air Restaurant. 
on lake & mountains. Pen. from 10 Frs. 
em, Se 
irst-class y Hou t 
Pension S.Fr. 13 up. 
Lausanne - Palace - Beau ~- Site. First class, 
at reasonable rates. een {.— Nicest 
position. Park. Garage. . Tennis. Golf, 
Lucerne —Cariton Hotel—st pod Finest situ- 
ation on lake. Reasonable terms. Private lake 
baths free for guests. Park. Tennis. Garage. 
Lucerne — Hotel du Lac. — Rooms from 6 frs. 
ist class. Pension from 14.50 frs. Always 
open. 
Lucerne —The National—best tention, direct on 
lake. All sports. Room ant Frs. 8. Pension 
from Fre. 18. Director A de Micheli. 
ee a Hy Seatneatet— On the lake. 1st-cl. 
p-to-Date. n a ome a Charming pos. 
Park. Garage. New Rates. (Prop. : W. Deg) 
Menteeen=Sesteeas Palace Hotel—lIdea!l for 
at all seasons. All rooms facing lake. 
ort. Golf, Tennis. Lge. Pk. Gar. Bch. 
Thun etal Bellevue & Park —Central position 
excursions. Excellent cuisine, pension 
en Frs. 10. 
Zermatt (5,315 feet) — The 8 Hotels - Seller— 
(1,000 beds). Full pension rate from Fre. 9, 
10 and 12.50 upwards. 
Zurich —Dolder—Dolder Grand Hotel—1 900 feet. 
Golf in tront of Hotel. Wonderful view, Swimming 


FACING SOUTH 


400 ft. up... 
bathrooms .. . 


Suites of rooms... 
Running hot and cold water in most 


AND THE SUN! 


Bedrooms with private 


rooms . . . The service and cuisine in keeping with a very 


first-class hotel . 


For motorists there could be no more 


central spot from which to explore the Garden of Kent and 


the Downs of Sussex . 


. Our telephone number is 1911... 


Our standard of comfort 1935 .. . 


THE SPA HOTEL 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Fuller details gladly 
I, L. Hancock, Resident 


_ -s on application to 














pool, Ideal for after-cures. 


Let ILLUSTRATE 


D NEWSPAPERS 


Help You When You Go 0 to Paris & Berlin 


AT the PARIS Offices of “ The Sketch,” 

“The Illustrated London News,” 
“The Sphere,” “ The Tatler,” “ The 
Bystander,” “Britannia and Eve,” “The 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,” 
65 and 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and 
at BERLIN, 32, Kurfirstendamm, there isa 
comfortable Reading Room where current 
and back copies of these publications may 
be read. In addition, advice and information 
will gladly be given free of charge on 
hotels, travel, amusements, shops, and the | 
despatch of packages to’ all countries 
throughout the world, 


All Continental Business Enquiries * 


should be addressed to : 


PARIS OFFICE: 65 Avenue des 
Islands, Monaco, ">. Swi 
slovakia, “Hungary, via, and the Balkan 











The ILLUSTRATED NBWSPAPERS 
Reading Room in Berlin. 
Cham t- - for France, Channel 


~ —_ Py Portugal, Austria, Czecho- 


BERLIN OFFICE: Kurfirs 2, Germany, Scandina The Baltic Sta 
a tendamm, 32, for y via, tes, 





























Cocktail Bar. 


‘Phone: Regent 7501. 





Luxury, Combined with Economy. 


Stafford botel. 


St. James's Place, London, $.W1.1. 


Restaurant. 
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tered an Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post 
Adelaide Perth, Christchurch, Wellington, 


, and AL; 


Lunch 4/6. Dinner 7/6. 
Office, 1 Agents tor Avat Australasia, Gordon an and na Geotch Lad, ns Beteches sor tea Pa mneny 
y—~ hs y- and ; Launceston and Hobart, —- 
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‘GREeerse 


™ BARLING 


Specially Designed J 


DENTURE PIPE ey 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 


The light 
mouthpiece 
counteracts any 
drag or weight on 
teeth. Perfectly bal- 
anced. Made in your 
favourite pattern and size. A 
perfect pipe in every way. 


Medium, 10/6, Large, 12/6 


Barling 


eet CRAFT 





If any difficulty in obtaining, Write 
Sons, 9, Park St., London, N.W.1; 
458 = Est 1812. 


B. ao & 
or 'phone ; Gulliver 
The oldest firm of pipe - makers 
finest Pipes. 


ROSS /, HEIGHT! 


in England and producers of the World’s 














Pupil, age 19}, ome id 6 wks. [No Appli- 
” 21. } a +i ances —No 
e . in dys 
- ia at in 4 wks. orees. Ne 

40. * 14 in 6 wks. ting 

Increased my own height to 








6ft. 3tins. Hundreds of Testi- Ross System 
monials from ali over the world. Never Fails 
Fee £2 2s. Convincing Testimony 2}d. Stamp 


Malcolm Ross fs! Se<'3'*"., , St; 











BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 
Supplied to Soeshonnt 


Tracks, Racec 
Cricket and Feotbali 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 


dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the wor! 
‘Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
me” SirW.H.BAILEY & Cold. 
SALFORD 5. 
























Why A 


YOU 


should 
use a 


Because it means QUICK Shaving 
“ Quick ” 
Every stroke with a KROPP razor is clean, smooth, 
complete. No stubble left in the course. No retracing 
the steps. And no fuss in cleaning up. Just a straight 
wipe and a strop and your Kropp is tuned up for to- 
morrow. The Kropp is HAND-FORGED from the finest 
Sheffield steel. Lasts a lifetime. Never needs grinding. 


is the word when every morning minute counts, 


OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 








In Case, 
handie 


Ivory Ha andle . 
From Hairdressers, 

Stores &e. 
Try the new Kropp Bake- 
lite Shaving Stick. Price 
1/3. Also Kropp Shav- 

ing om, als per large 


Cutlers, 


Copy of 
Book! 


Black 10) 6 


ts Kit 
et No. 162, free on 
request. 


18/- 











When in Canada 


Smoke a FRESH cigarette 


British cons 


MILD, 


SEALED 





SWEET, OLD WAR SCRE Ea 


IN MOISTUREPROOF CELLOPHANE 





The most agreeable and 
economical residence on 
the Adriatic Coast 


The green pearl of the Adriatic! 
International place of baths and cure 
10 kilometres of wide and sandy strand 
May — September 
17 — 28° C. 


Reduction on Italian Railways 


Bathing season: 


Water temperature : 
50°, 
100 Hotels and Pensions 


Information from Avienda di Cura, Riccione, 
and from Tourist Bureaus 


GRAND HOTEL 
Milano & Helvetia 


On the beach—1st category 
Central and quiet position 
NGELINI— Quiet position 


EL PENSIO 
on the sea—Comfortable—Moderate prices. 
Prospectus on request. 











HERALDRY and GENEALOGY 


Tet.: WHITEHALL 1425. 


*ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
> LTD., of 2, King Street, St. James's, 
S.W.1, specialise in the tracing of pedi- 
grees, in Heraldic work of every descrip- 
tion and in designs for all purposes. 


hos 





TOILET PAPER 


Rolls. Packets & Cartons 





rcal rong 
Sold everywhere ey 
See the "Lancet’o opimon . 27m July 1907? 








MRS, ‘G, M, ADLAM’S BULL 








TERRIER—Ch. 
In the issue of June 7—On Sale Nou 


BRENDON GOLD STANDARD. 


News” each week. 


Everybody's favourite 


subjects for framing. 
Spaniel, 


to follow will include: 
Terrier 








PRESENTED 


WITH 


One of a number of magnificent 
FAMOUS DOGS presented free in “ 


breed is 
series, which every dog-lover will want to collect. 
on art paper, 12 in. x 9 in., 


Plates presented in past issues are of The 
* Sandringham 
errier—English Setter—and Wire-haired Fox Terrier. 


FAMOUS 

DOGS 
IN FULL 
COLOUR 








FULL COLOUR 
The Sporting & 


lates of 
Jramatic 


featured in this life-like 
Printed 
these plates will form delightful 


King’s Clumber 


Spark "—Cocker Spaniel—Sealyham 
Those 
Smooth-haired Fox Terrier—Airedale 


and West Highland White Terrier. 


THE SPORTING & 
DRAMATIC NEWS 


AS DEMAND IS PROVING 


HEAVY YOU 


ARE ADVISED TO PLACE AN 


ORDER WITH YOUR 


REGULAR NEWSAGENT 





P.335. 1.8 
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you will want .... 


No limit on Singles, Doubles and Accumulators 


at Starting Price. 
* * * 


Payment in full over lost or wrongly trans- 


mitted telegrams. 
* * * 


Official ‘‘Tote’’ prices plus 54 on each 


individual commission. 
* * * 


Your course telegrams accepted right up to 
the “Off” (“‘Tote” or S.P.). 
* * 


* 


Doubles and Accumulators at ‘‘Tote”’ prices 


on all races in the programme. 
* * * 


Your letters accepted posted date of race. 
* * * 


Full market prices guaranteed for all future 
events. 
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Ltd. 


j IS WAITING TO OPEN A CREDIT ACCOUNT WITH YOU 
WRITE TO-DAY... — AND OFFERS THESE UNPARALLELED TERMS. 


DONT DELAY. : 
STUART MHOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 





Bs 








